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Our First Anniversary 
BY JAMES F. SULZBY, JR. 


"Tue FIRST HISTORICAL SOCIETY in America was organized in 
1791 by eight Boston gentlemen, all Englishmen by birth.’ 
The name given it was simply “The Historical Society.” 
Three years afterwards, when it was chartered as “The 
Massachusetts Historical Society,” the president expressed 
regrets that it had not been organized a hundred years 
sooner. I, likewise, express regrets that we were many years 
late in organizing this Association. 

In our work we labor, not so much for our own benefit 
as for those who are to follow us. Our ranks include both 
professional and non-professional historians, many of whom 
are giving their time, their energies and their talents to the 
task of collecting, preserving and interpreting materials for 
a just and graphic picture of Alabama’s past. 

A competent judge of the subject has said that “a really 
good historian is perhaps the rarest of intellectual distinc- 
tions.” To be an enduring historian requires acute ‘dis- 
crimination, sound judgment, profound analysis, love of 
truth and a brilliant imagination. If we add to these pa- 
tient research and freedom from prejudice, which are indeed 
indispensable, we may readily understand how difficult it 
is to produce history. Many members of this Association 
know the value of these qualities. 

The historian realizes too that the recording of all that 


1This paper was prepared as the presidential address before the Alabama His- 
torical Association at Montgomery, April 17, 1948. 


has been said or done is far from practical achievement. 
From an immense mass of material it is necessary to select 
such portion as shall ‘‘most nearly produce the effect of the 
whole.” Therefore, the history of our state is but a regular 
series of causes and effects. 

In reading history we search for truth, seeking a correct 
picture of the times of which we read, the character and 
spirit, the manners, customs, habits and even the costumes 
of the people, their predominant and ruling passions, their 
daily employments and amusements. Without all these we 
are not satisfied; with them we still desire something more. 
We must understand the lessons taught by their experiences. 
That is one element of the philosophy of history. In it is 
found one of history’s greatest values. Many members of this 
Association know the meaning of the philosophy of history. 

We live in a utilitarian age. The farm, the workshop, 
the laboratory, the work bench of the ingenious mechanic, 
all exhibit evidences of the universal desire to accomplish 
something new and useful. Ours is the humble but not 
less useful task of rescuing from oblivion and preserving the 
records and memorials of days gone by. 

What event is more outstanding in Alabama history than 
the Battle of Maubila, October 18, 1540, when Tuscaloosa 
and his followers were defeated by DeSoto in the greatest 
and most decisive Indian battle in American history? What 
event is more interesting than the formal admission of Ala- 
bama as a state into the Union, December 14, 1819, or the 
inauguration of Jefferson Davis as President of the Confed- 
erate States at Montgomery, February 18, 1861? 

There are scores of other names and incidents which 
bring a thrill of pride to every Alabamian. William Rufus 
King, Alabama’s second United States senator, was elected 
when he was thirty-two years old. He saw service of thirty 
years in the Senate before he was elected Vice-President of 
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the United States. Admiral Raphael Semmes made his name 
world renowned. General Joseph Wheeler distinguished 
himself under the Confederate flag and, later, under the flag 
of a reunited country made an even more glorious record 
for himself and his state in the Spanish-American War. We 
glow with pride as we speak of John Pelham, another Ala- 
bama warrior. Historians have made clear the lessons taught 
by their experiences. 

William L. Yancey, regarded as one of the greatest orators 
the nation has ever produced, was one of the leading figures 
in the South of the 1860’s. In reading DuBose’s Life and 
Times of William Lowndes Yancey we become conscious of 
the ruling passion Yancey had with respect to States Rights. 

Jefferson Davis and his cabinet made their homes in Ala- 
bama when Montgomery was the capital of the Confederacy. 
Alabama furnished the first Confederate Secretary of War, 
LeRoy Pope Walker, of Huntsville. As we meet in Mont- 
gomery today, it is most appropriate that the Arrangements 
Committee has planned for us a visit to the first White House 
of the Confederacy. As we hold our sessions in this hotel, 
which bears the name of Jefferson Davis, we are reminded 
of but another memorial to our glorious history. 

Alabama women have always been equal in heroism to 
Alabama’s men. Emma Sansom was only one of the many 
who have proved themselves capable of great deeds in times 
of emergency. Thanks to John Allan Wyeth we read of her 
valor in his Life of Forrest. Her heroic deed teaches a last- 
ing lesson to us all. 

Richmond Pearson Hobson, a native of Greensboro and 
for several terms congressman from the Sixth District, won 
international fame by sinking the Merrimac during the 
Spanish-American War. For many years he has been con- 
sidered one of the leading orators of the nation. He was a 
leader in the movement which finally resulted in national 
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prohibition of the liquor traffic. He particularly represented 
the character and spirit of the times. 

In more recent years there has been a long list of Ala- 
bamians who have attained state and national distinction. 
General William C. Gorgas is known the world over for 
his scientific achievements in the fight against yellow fever. 
W. L. Sibert made an imperishable name for himself in the 
construction of the Panama Canal. General R. L. Bullard 
was one of the leading American army commanders during 
World War I. Fortunately, historians have made it possible 
for us to catch a glimpse of their philosophies and to see 
how earnestly they worked to better the world. 

The records of these great Alabamians as well as others 
now gone encourage us, the members of this Association, to 
perpetuate their memories. That is one purpose of our or- 
ganization. 

Today we have voted unanimously to support the nomi- 
nation of William Crawford Gorgas to the Hall of Fame. 
We should not be satisfied until this opportunity is fulfilled. 

Our Committee on Memorials and Pilgrimages should co- 
operate with any groups interested in promoting pilgrimages 
to places of historical interest. Attention should be given 
to the placing of memorials and monuments on now un- 
marked sites of historical importance. The upkeep of monu- 
ments in Alabama or elsewhere which already bear the name 
“Alabama” should be given careful attention. 

It is my hope that, in the near future, every county in 
Alabama will be represented in our membership. Further- 
more, I trust that there shall soon be either a historical dis- 
cussion group or society in every county, and that each of 
these shall become an intimate part of this Association. By 
meeting often these groups may aid greatly in achieving 
the overall aims and purposes of our Association. 

I suggest that as soon as possible we devise a plan of “junior 
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membership” in order to give the youth of our state an 
Opportunity to fiave our encouragement and guidance. It is 
indeed encouraging to see here today so many college stu- 
dents interested in our work. I challenge you to keep up 
your interest in Alabama, even after your graduation. 

‘Today our membership numbers two hundred and seventy- 
one. I am proud of our start. I know you are too. I trust 
we shall continue faithfully and judiciously to execute the 
trust we have voluntarily assumed in the organization of our 
Association. 

Patience, study, planning and cooperation will enable us 
to reach our worthy objectives. Eminent success depends 
upon our continued mutual efforts. As time passes let it be 
hoped that our Association will remain true to its purposes, 
and by so doing attain eminent and lasting success. 
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Some Pioneer Alabama Historians: 
I. GEORGE PETRIE 


BY WENDELL H. STEPHENSON 


"Tue ORGANIZATION OF A NEw historical association provides 
a propitious moment for looking backward to the pioneers 
who labored in the vineyard a generation ago. This paper 
is concerned primarily with a group of Alabama historians 
who began their work as the nineteenth century faded into 
the twentieth. They did not form a school of historical 
thought, for each worked independently in accomplishing a 
task which he carved out for himself. Their diverse inter- 
ests, however, harmonized into a mosaic that covered pretty 
thoroughly all the significant functions of the historical 
guild. Thomas M. Owen was a gifted organizer who con- 
’ vinced the state that it should preserve and make accessible 
its historical archives. George Petrie was a master teacher 
who inspired in his students a genuine love for history. As 
a research scholar Walter L. Fleming delved into the records 
and produced monographs that set a high standard in ob- 
jectivity and breadth of view. William G. Brown excelled 
as a skillful craftsman in an era when the new ‘“‘scientific”’ 
approach stressed dry-as-dust facts at the expense of literary 
artistry. All of these men were born during the dark days of 
Reconstruction—Owen at Jonesboro, Petrie at Montgomery, 


1 This paper was read before the Alabama Historical Association at Montgomery, 
April 17, 1948. Much of the material was assembled during the academic year 1944- 
1945 while the writer held a reasearch grant from the General Education Board, to 
whom he gratefully acknowledges his obligation. 
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Fleming at Brundidge, and Brown at Marion.? Each of them 
embodied the essential characteristics which collectively came 
to be known as the Spirit of a New South. 

It should be pointed out at the beginning that they were 
not the only Alabamians who pioneered in historical activity 
at the turn of the century. Indeed, they were not the earliest 
who might be said to qualify as historians. Albert J. Pickett 
had published in 1851 a two-volume History of Alabama, and 
Incidentally of Georgia and Mississippi, and a year earlier 
Dr. Basil Manly had organized the Alabama Historical So- 
ciety. An exhaustive study of Alabama historiography could 
hardly ignore the work of Peter J. Hamilton, author of Co- 
lonial Mobile; of Hannis Taylor, North Carolina-born Mo- 
bile lawyer, who wrote widely in constitutional and inter- 
national law; of John W. DuBose, who produced a Life and 
Times of William Lowndes Yancey; of Joel C. DuBose, who 
was associated with Owen in founding the Gulf States His- 
torical Magazine and who wrote some Alabama history; of 
Thomas C. McCorvey, who taught history at the University 
of Alabama and who wrote about the history and govern- 
ment of his native state; and of other Alabamians whose 
contributions, great and small, formed a part of the com- 
plete picture. Regrettably, the limits of the present paper 
must exclude an examination of their work, though evidence 
of it will of course be mentioned incidentally in the follow- 
ing pages. 

In seeking a college education and in entering the teach- 
ing profession, George Petrie was emulating his father’s ex- 
ample. George Laurens Petrie attended Davidson College, 


2 Although Brown is here listed as the fourth historian, rounding out the author's 
approach to his subject, this section of the paper, already adequately covered in his 
“William Garrott Brown: Literary Historian and Essayist” (Journal of Southern 
History, XII, 313-314, August, 1946), will not be printed in this series. The other 
two sections will appear in succeeding issues.—Ed. 
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received the bachelor’s and master’s degrees from Oglethorpe 
University, and the bachelor of divinity degree from Co- 
lumbia Presbyterian Theological Seminary. After two years’ 
service as chaplain of an Alabama regiment during the War 
for Southern Independence, he taught in a Montgomery 
classical school and at Oakland College in Mississippi. He 
entered the Presbyterian ministry and held pastorates at 
Greenville, Mississippi, and at Petersburg and Charlottes- 
ville, Virginia. It was while the elder Petrie was pastor of 
a church at Charlottesville that the future historian attended 
the University of Virginia, 1883-1887. 
Numbered among Petrie’s professors were some of the 
outstanding scholars of that generation. Perhaps the ablest 
man with whom he studied at the University of Virginia, 
if inclusion of sketches in the Dictionary of American Bi- 
ography may serve as a criterion, were Maximilian Schele 
De Vere, Noah K. Davis, and Charles S. Venable.* It was 
probably something else than a liking for philology that 
caused Petrie to enroll in Professor Schele’s class in modern 
languages. This Swedish-born philologist, educated at Bonn, 
Berlin, Greifswald, and Harvard universities, taught at the 
University of Virginia from 1844-1895. Author of books on 
comparative philology, English studies, and the American 
language, he was also a popular teacher whose enthusiastic 
presentation of his courses led many students to elect them. 
Davis, with whom Petrie studied moral philosophy for two 
years, “was an effective teacher, learned, diligent, and sin- 
cere.” Before Petrie entered the University, Davis had pub- 
lished Theory of Thought, and he subsequently wrote widely- 


8 Thomas M. Owen, History of Alabama and Dictionary of Alabama Biography 
(Chicago, 1921), IV, 1351. 

4 XVI, 423-424; V, 140-141; XIX, 245-246. For these and other professors at the 
University of Virginia under whom Petrie studied, see Philip A. Bruce, History of 
the University of Virginia, 1819-1919 (New York, 1920-1922), III-IV, passim. 
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used texts in psychology, inductive and deductive logic, and 
ethics. Petrie Studied mathematics for two sessions with 
Venable, as ‘‘affectionate as a father with his students.” He, 
too, wrote a series of textbooks. 

Ancient languages and physical sciences rounded out Pe- 
trie’s education at the University of Virginia. He studied 
Latin with William E. Peters, Greek with John H. Wheeler, 
chemistry with John W. Mallett, and natural philosophy 
with Francis H. English, all competent teachers. He could 
not have taken history had he so desired, for none was 
offered at the University until after Richard Heath Dabney 
joined the faculty in 1889. At the close of his fourth year, 
Petrie was awarded the master’s degree. But courses and de- 
grees did not have the same meaning then that they have 
today. ‘‘At that period of the University’s history, one did 
not become a graduate of the institution by graduating from 
a course, and one might graduate from the University many 
times before he finally took the titled degree George Petrie 
received in 1887.’ 

If a southern scholar aspired to become a doctor of phi- 
losophy in the closing years of the nineteenth century, he 
was likely to consider seriously the opportunity presented 
by the Johns Hopkins University at Baltimore.* From its 
inception in 1876 it provided superior training, whether in 
the sciences, the humanities, or the social studies. The in- 
tellectual statesmanship of its president, Daniel C. Gilman, 
soon made the University a dynamic factor in graduate in- 
struction. With such scholars as Ira Remsen in chemistry, 
Basil Gildersleeve in the classics, and Herbert B. Adams in 


5 Letter, Jack Dalton, associate librarian, University of Virginia, to the writer, 
April 17, 1948. An enclosure lists the courses Petrie took, arranged by sessions, and 
the faculty members who taught them. 

6 For graduate work in history at the Johns Hopkins University, see Wendell H. 
Stephenson, “Herbert B. Adams and Southern Historical Scholarship at the Johns 
Hopkins University,” Maryland Historical Magazine, XLII, 1-20 (March, 1947). 
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‘history, the Hopkins soon acquired an enviable reputation. 
The New England-born Adams, graduate of Amherst Col- 
lege and Heidelberg University, built up a strong depart- 
ment of history, political science and economics, emphasized 
institutional life as a significant segment of knowledge, and 
made the ‘Seminary in Historical and Political Science” the 
keystone of the arch in a well-rounded program of study and 
research. With such able colleagues as Richard T. Ely in 
economics, George H. Emmott in political science, and John 
M. Vincent in history, and with such special lecturers as 
Woodrow Wilson, J. Franklin Jameson, and James Schouler, 
graduate students in the department were assured of scholarly 
and stimulating experiences. 

Armed with a master’s degree from the University of Vir- 
ginia and two years’ service as adjunct professor of modern 
languages and history at Alabama Polytechnic Institute, Pe- 
trie cast his lot with the Hopkins in 1889 as a candidate for 
the doctorate. He fully intended to take his degree in ro- 
mance languages and, with the exception of the “Adams 
Seminary,” he concentrated in that field during his first 
year. He enrolled in two classes taught by A. Marshall El- 
liott, “Italian Dialects & Philology’ and “Old French Phi- 
lology.” With Henry A. Todd he took Italian and Spanish 
and also the ‘“‘French-Major Course.’’ Perhaps the member 
of the department who impressed him most favorably was 
Frederick M. Warren, with whom he studied French lit- 
erature, 1550-1789, the first year, and Renaissance literature 
and Victor Hugo’s works the second.’ 

More than a half century later Petrie recalled his purpose 
in going to the Hopkins, his change in plans after arrival, 
and personal traits of some of his instructors. He was in- 
terested in literature, especially French literature, and he 


7 Letter, Irene M. Davis, registrar, Johns Hopkins University, to the writer, April 
6, 1948, and enclosure. 
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was disappointed to find an emphasis upon phonetics and 
philology. So, with the exception of one course, he aban- 
doned the field during his second year. Two persons were 
responsible for “pulling” him in the direction of history: 
Adams, director of historical studies, and Amelia B. Edwards, 
Egyptologist, who gave a series of lectures in Baltimore which 
Hopkins students could attend upon payment of a fee. She 
inspired him with the “charm of research.’’ Adams, too, was 
an inspiring teacher: Petrie “often went to his classes tired 
and came away refreshed—and not because of taking a nap 
during the lecture.’”* In addition to his work in the “Semi- 
nary,’ Petrie studied ‘Early Institutions and Greek Politics” 
and “Church History” with Adams, “The Sources of History” 
with Vincent, “Advanced Political Economy” with Ely, and 
“Historical and Comparative Jurisprudence’ and ‘English 
Constitutional Law and History” with Emmott.® 

Among the special lecturers at the Hopkins with whom 
Petrie took courses were Jameson and Wilson. Jameson, who 
acquired the doctorate at the Hopkins under Adams’ tutelage 
but who soon moved on to Brown University as professor of 
history, returned annually to his alma mater to lecture on 
such themes as the “Constitutional and Political History of 
the Southern States.’’ The lecturer, Petrie recalled, was gifted 
with a penchant for exactness and often corrected Adams, 
so that his former mentor did both himself and Jameson a 
favor by finding his erstwhile student a permanent position 
elsewhere. Petrie attended Wilson’s lectures in public ad- 
ministration for noncredit, and retained vivid recollections 
of his instructor after the lapse of half a century. The fu- 
ture president was a dynamic teacher, punctuating his points 
by his right forefinger, which was “loaded,” and by twitch- 


8 Interview with George Petrie, October 2, 1944, recorded in Wendell H. Stephen- 
son, “Diary of a Research Tour of the South and East, 1944-1945,” I, 19-20. 
9 Letter, Irene M. Davis to the writer, April 14, 1948, and enclosure. 
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ing the end of his nose with an up-and-down movement. 
Wilson’s brother-in-law and Petrie roomed at the same house, 
and Wilson often called there when in Baltimore. On one 
occasion he gave Petrie the laugh when the Alabama student 
came in with an overcoat several sizes too large. He was 
‘low on cash,” and could hardly afford an overcoat; but 
finding one for $7.00 he bought it “even though it was too 
long and too big around. The latter defect was remedied 
by setting the buttons over, so that the coat buttoned under 
the right arm rather than in front.’’° 

The distinguishing feature of the Hopkins department 
was the seminar which assembled every Friday evening for 
a two-hour period. All graduate students—about fifty in 
number during Petrie’s period—as well as all faculty mem- 
bers attended; and if a former student who had established 
a Hopkins colony at some other college or university returned 
to Baltimore, he was sure to be invited to participate in the 
proceedings. The secretaryship of the class rotated among 
the members, and Petrie served twice in this capacity.* In 
the spring of 1890 Stephen B. Weeks of North Carolina re- 
ported on a controversial subject, “The Settlements of Sir 
Walter Raleigh in Virginia and their Historic Survival in the 
Nineteenth Century.” Adams commented that such a ques- 
tion ought to be treated cautiously, and before adjourning 


10Interview with Petrie, October 2, 1944, recorded in Stephenson, “Diary of a 
Research Tour of the South and East,” I, 20-21. 

11In March, 1903, Petrie visited the Hopkins and “exhibited his collection of the 
manuscripts of William L. Yancey to the students [in James C. Ballagh’s course 
in “Southern History”] and discussed their use.” Letter, Petrie to Thomas M. 
Owen, March 15, 1903, in Thomas M. Owen Papers (Alabama State Department of 
Archives and History, Montgomery); The Twenty-Eighth Annual Report of the 
President (of Johns Hopkins University) with Accompanying Reports (Baltimore, 
[1904}). 

12 Johns Hopkins University Historical Seminary Records (Johns Hopkins Uni- 
versity Library, Baltimore), 1877-1892, pp. 696-699, 723-726. The dates of these 
meetings were April 11 and October 31, 1890. 
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Petrie was appointed a member of a committee of two “‘to 
examine thoroughly the arguments brought out by Mr. Weeks 
in support of his view.” On May 9 the committee reported 
that while Weeks’s “conclusions were exceedingly plausible 
yet it was a matter that could not with existing information 
be demonstrated.’ 

On April 3, 1891, Petrie “read the paper of the evening.” 
It was a digest of his dissertation, later published in the Johns 
Hopkins University Studies in Historical and Political Sci- 
ence under the title, Church and State in Early Maryland 
(1892). Gifted with keen wit, he explained “‘that his treat- 
ment had been from a constitutional standpoint and the drier 
it was found the more he would be complimented.” In the 
discussion which followed the presentation of the paper, Ad- 
ams said he “considered it a new departure and commended 
Mr. Petrie’s treatment by sharply defined propositions, but 
thought he did not do himself quite full justice in his final 
summing up.” Apparently some member of the class raised 
the question as “to what was new in his thesis,” for Petrie 
took the floor again to insist that “his constitutional treat- 
ment was new;” that his discussion “of the attempt of 1676 
to establish the Church of Eng. from a conl standpoint” 
was original; and that “He thought he had also reached some 
new conclusions in his treatment of the Charter & the com- 
parisons instituted with contemporary documents.’’* 

Soon thereafter Petrie received his degree and returned 
to Auburn as professor of history and Latin. He had native 
talent as a teacher and a modicum of experience before he 
went to the Hopkins; he came back to his position well 
equipped in subject matter, possessed of an infectious en- 
thusiasm for history, and indoctrinated with new concepts of 


18 Ibid., pp. 701-706, 707, 716. 
14 Ibid., pp. 796-798. 
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education. One of the last is worth noting. Adams was a 
pioneer promoter of extension education in the United States, 
and his Alabama student decided to inaugurate that type of 
work in his native state. In the early 1890’s he arranged to 
give a series of lectures in Montgomery. It was with con- 
siderable trepidation that he launched the project while still 
in his twenties, for the subjects upon which he spoke—Homer, 
Plato, and Aristophanes—were indeed formidable.” 

When Petrie began his labors at Alabama Polytechnic In- 
stitute in the fall of 1887, history had been a subject of in- 
struction for only a few years. It first appeared in the cata- 
logue of 1884-1885 as ‘‘general History, ancient and modern, ” 
a junior-senior subject taught by John T. Dunklin, who held 
the master’s degree from La Grange College and an honorary 
LL.D. from the University of Alabama.*® Dunklin was ex- 
plicit in stating the purposes of the course: “to learn the 
facts of History’’ which would serve as “lessons of warning 
and instruction,” and to train students’ minds in “proper 
modes of thought and reflection in reference to human ac- 
tion: tnWauS: Fleming, who held the bachelor’s degree, re- 
placed Dunklin the following year and taught history at the 
freshman and sophomore levels.** Then in 1887 Petrie began 
a period of fifty-five years of service at the Auburn institution, 
first as a teacher of French, German, and history, and, after 
his return from the Hopkins, as professor of history and 
Latin. His philosophy of history and his methodology are 
worth transcribing, for they stood in sharp contrast with for- 
mer announcements. 


15 Interview with Petrie, October 2, 1944, recorded in Stephenson, “Diary of a 
Research Tour of the South and East,” I, 22. 

16 Catalogue of the State Agricultural and Mechanical College of Alabama, 1884- 
*85, (Auburn, n. d.), pp. 5, 22. 

17 Catalogue of the State Agricultural and Mechanical College, Alabama Poly- 
technic Institute, 1885-’86 (Auburn, n. d.), p. 27. 

18 Ibid., 1886-87 (Auburn, n. d.), pp. 6, 42. 
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“In this department,” he wrote, “the aim is not so much 
to memorize facts as to understand them... The students 
are taught to investigate the growth of ideas and institutions, 
the rise and progress of great historical movements, and the 
reciprocal influences of men and circumstances. Frequent 
use 1s made of diagrams, photographs, charts and maps. . . 
Instruction is given by textbooks, lectures and class discus- 
sion, but a constant effort is made to stimulate to wider read- 
ing and research in the library.” 

College catalogues not only state the aims of education; 
they also record some of the means of accomplishing them. 
In contrast with the great variety of courses, dozens of sys- 
tematic texts, and hundreds of volumes on any period or 
aspect of history available to students of the mid-twentieth 
century, collegians of the 1890’s had little choice of offerings, 
few manuals, and limited library resources. Despite a paucity 
of materials, a competent teacher could guide apt pupils to 
a mastery of considerable subject matter and promote critical, 
reflective thought. An examination of the history curriculum, 
available texts, and basic reading will serve to indicate the 
meager diet of a half century ago. The story is incomplete 
unless one remembers that at Auburn the master teacher was 
molding physical resources into human understanding of the 
historical heritage. 

In the freshman class United States history and govern- 
-ment were taught for two terms, followed by a spring quarter 
devoted to English history. Alexander Johnson’s A History 
of the United States, Jesse Macy’s Our Government, and 
David H. Montgomery’s Leading Facts of English History 


19 Ibid., 1892-93 (Montgomery, 1893), p. 64. A similar statement had appeared in 
the catalogue during Petrie’s first year at Alabama Polytechnic Institute. See ibid., 
1887-’88 (Auburn, n. d.), p. 45. Petrie’s career is treated briefly in Wendell H. 
Stephenson, “A Half Century of Southern Historical Scholarship,” Journal of South- 
ern History, XI, 15-16 (February, 1945). 
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served as texts. Two terms of general history were provided 
for sophomores, with Philip Van Ness Myers’ General His- 
tory used as a guide. Juniors and seniors in the “General 
Course” could elect history instead of laboratory if they de- 
sired. Woodrow Wilson’s The State served as a text, but it 
was supplanted in the middle 1890’s by John R. Green's 
Short History of the English People. The feature of advanced 
work was research and class reports upon selected topics 
chosen from ancient, medieval, and modern European his- 
tory. During the third term of this course, Petrie lectured 
upon European governments, but invited “‘experts in some 
field of present or past history” for occasional talks.” ‘The 
junior-senior course was changed in 1900 to American con- 
stitutional, political, and social history, with special lec- 
tures on such southerners as John Randolph, William L. 
Yancey, Jefferson Davis, Alexander H. Stephens, and Robert 
Toombs.”* 

It was not uncommon in the period under review for de- 
partments of history to speak of laboratory work in the sub- 
ject. Advanced courses might be designated in catalogues as 
seminaries or seminars, but instructors pointed with pride 
to “laboratory” equipment in their classrooms: to books and 
magazines, manuscripts and maps, charts and diagrams, and 
to tables, cases, shelves, and walls utilized to display them. 
The word seminar had little to recommend it in an agri- 
cultural and mechanical college, and from the turn of the 
century forward history courses for juniors, seniors, and grad- 
uate students at Alabama Polytechnic Institute were “con- 
ducted by the laboratory method” to elevate the subject to 
the level of a science in a school that stressed technology. 


20 Catalogue of the State Agricultural and Mechanical College, Alabama Poly- 
technic Institute, 1892-93, pp. 64-65; ibid., 1895-’96 (Montgomery, 1896), p. 62. 

21 Catalogue of the Alabama Polytechnic Institute . .. 1900 (Montgomery, 1900) 
pp. 67-68. 
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‘Emphasis is laid,” Petrie said, ‘on the importance of se- 
curing proper material for investigation and every incentive 
is given to the collection and use of new documents, papers 
and letters illustrative of Southern, and especially of Ala- 
bama history.”*? Graduate students were required to partici- 
pate in the activities of the junior-senior class, to hold fre- 
quent conferences with their instructor, and “to devote a 
large part of their time to original research upon some topic 
on which they can consult the original sources of informa- 
tion.” Woodrow Wilson’s Division and Reunion was used as 
a text for graduates, and they were expected to study selec- 
tions from Alexander H. Stephens’ A Constitutional View 
of the Late War Between the States, James Ford Rhodes’s 
History of the United States from the Compromise of 1850, 
John Fiske’s Critical Period, Henry Cabot Lodge’s Alexander 
Hamilton and Daniel Webster, John T. Morse’s Thomas 
Jefferson, Carl Schurz’s Henry Clay, and William G. Sum- 
ner’s Andrew Jackson." 

Enrollment in history included a sizeable proportion of 
the student body at Alabama Polytechnic Institute. For the 
session of 1891-1892, Petrie’s first year after returning from 
the Hopkins, 137 out of a total of 225 of college rank took 
history, and in addition 72 students were enrolled in his Latin 
classes. ‘Two decades later there were 365 history students 
and 110 Latin pupils among a total enrollment of 737. Ap- 
proximately 60 per cent of the student body throughout 
this period took history.* By 1911 two instructors and an 


22 Ibid., 1901 (Montgomery, 1901), p. 77. 

23 Ibid., 1900, pp. 67-68. 

24Summary of students at Alabama Polytechnic Institute, compiled from the 
College catalogues, 1891-1911: 


Year Total Subfreshman History Latin 
TBO P TSO 2 eteleiateierctcteiate s+ oisitisi= 225 30 137 72 
WS 92* 189 Sr erties cicieie oe < wiclesieie's - 213 30 124 84 
NSOS-1 8940. tie he eeiate ss envi =e 236 20 152 76 
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assistant were aiding Petrie in teaching history and Latin.™ 

The Auburn professor acquired no great reputation as a 
productive historian. In appraising his first piece of research, 
it should be observed that the modern scholar is startled when 
he examines doctoral dissertations of Petrie’s day. Many of 
them would hardly qualify as masters’ theses of a later gen- 
eration, and not a few would be rejected as term reports by 
meticulous present-day directors of graduate work. Unless 
one understands the elementary level of much graduate re- 
search in the 1890’s, he will discount Church and State in 
Early Maryland too severely. Of its fifty pages, nearly half 
were quoted. A score of works were consulted in its prepara- 
tion, most of them primary sources. About half of its eighty- 
odd citations were to the Archives of Maryland. The organi- 
zation is clear and logical, the style is simple and direct, and 
the conclusions, presented in divisional summaries, seem 
sound and restrained. 

Aside from his dissertation, Petrie contributed articles to 
Historic Towns of the Southern States, the Transactions of 
the Alabama Historical Society, The South in the Building 
of the Nation, The Library of Southern Literature and the 


DROSS 1 SOGFE Te tas Mise aeimiale o ok 252 19 144 103 
EB OB 1896 oo ceaiiatiae eaiimoth aie 265 32 178 106 
POG SO dare clots cine ds sus sinisis cine 314 43 196 144 
1897-1898 Taek os eeeeo es hee 312 29 168 141 
1898-1808 Je shales Hajaathtotaaeee 318 38 181 157 
TBO SL OOO cratveries nats iediaeis alate 346 38 205 137 
TUOO LUO Lane meses sens create ere 357 55 208 119 
MOOT 902 Rierceaievils: baie retire 348 58 227 101 
UE SRIRES sa seinineten an meee 337 57 233 103 
LOOS SL GOS rrorsrotvinis cc's Gerste cicissie'a's 425 55 276 119 
MOG LOO Ts a1 t.5 oi shh teos age « 543 57 342 124 
BIOS SOUS srstere wn wrords areters cia aie stare 701 “% 379 111 
LOD 1 O10. ciacinpueiae Rtas, slayarvhans 760 sts 368 92 
MOTO IO diana pn PePi oi SSs axn 737 ing 365 110 
25 Catalogue of the Alabama Polytechnic Institute . . . 1911 (Opelika, 1911), 
pp. 4-5. 
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Sewanee Review. He also wrote some school histories, and 
he assembled material for a biography of William L. Yancey 
which, however, never materialized.”¢ Emulating the example 
of Adams at the Hopkins, Petrie inaugurated the Alabama 
Polytechnic Institute Historical Papers, of which four series 
were issued in the early 1900’s. He encouraged his students 
to prepare papers for publication in scholarly reviews and 
popular magazines. In the early years of the century they 
contributed to the Transactions, the Gulf States Historical 
Magazine, the American Historical Review, the Cosmopoli- 
tan and the Review of Reviews.” 


26 See Petrie’s article, “What Will Be the Final Estimate of Yancey?” in Trans- 
actions of the Alabama Historical Society, 1899-1903, 1V, 307-312 (Montgomery, 
1904). This paper was reprinted in Studies in Southern and Alabama History: 
Papers by Members of the Historical Seminary, Alabama Polytechnic Institute, 
Auburn, in Alabama Polytechnic Institute Historical Papers, Ser. I, 163-168 (1904). 
Petrie concluded that Yancey would be “chiefly known” to posterity as the southern 
movement’s “impassioned leader, who by his boldness, his earnestness and his elo- 
quence did more perhaps than any one else to make . . . State rights doctrines a 
powerful force in practical politics.” Petrie’s lack of sectional bias is demonstrated 
in his introductory paragraph: 

“The time is rapidly coming when men can think and speak of our Civil War 
without passion and without prejudice. Indeed considerable progress has already 
been made in this direction. Southern writers have shown a ready appreciation of 
the many admirable qualities of Lincoln, who was once known to us chiefly as the 
leader of what we termed the ‘Black Republican Party.’ On the other hand, Cal- 
houn, the most influential of Southern statesmen, a man whose views have long 
been an incomprehensible riddle to our Northern friends, has received no fairer 
treatment or more graceful recognition than in the recent life of Webster written 
by Mr. Lodge, a senator from Massachusetts. These two cases are typical of a grow- 
ing tendency toward fairness and even generosity on both sides in dealing with men 
and events connected with that period.” 

27 For correspondence relative to his own and his students’ contributions to pub- 
lications mentioned in this paragraph, and participation in programs of the Ala- 
bama Historical Society, see Petrie to Owen, December 17, 1898; February 4, 7, 
April 30, 1900; Februray 25, April 24, May 9, June 1, 1901; May 20, 1902; March 
15, April 17, 1903; February 2, March 16, May 12, 1904, in Owen Papers; Owen to 
Petrie, March 5, 1902; December 19, 1903; June 25, 29, September 9, December 20, 
1904, ibid.; Birmingham News, May 6, 1904, clipping enclosed in Petrie to Owen, 
May 12, 1904, ibid.; Toccoa Cozart to Owen, August 27, 1901; September 27, 1903, 
ibid.; Owen to Cozart, October 2, 1903, ibid. 
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It has already been indicated that Petrie excelled as a 
teacher. Several prominent historians, as well as men in 
other fields, were attracted to the subject because he made 
it a living, fascinating, and meaningful matter. A compila- 
tion made in 1941 by a former student who was then a col- 
league lists twenty-two who “received their early training 
and the inspirational urge for further graduate work in his- 
tory and political science from Dr. George Petrie.” Several 
will be recognized by historians as men who became well es- 
tablished as teachers and productive scholars. Among them 
were John B. Clark, Charles $. Davis, William Watson Davis, 
Walter L. Fleming, Dallas T. Herndon, Sydney W. Johnson, 
Albert B. Moore, Herman C. Nixon, Frank L. Owsley, Al- 
fred W. Reynolds, and William O. Scroggs.”* 

The accomplishments of these and many other students are 
in part a tangible tribute to a master teacher. In summariz- 
ing his attributes as an instructor, an unusual source pro- 
vides the essential information. In 1911 Petrie addressed the 
Alabama Education Association on the subject, ““Che Neces- 
sary Qualifications for a Teacher of History.” Modest man 
that he was, he disclaimed possession of the qualifications he 
emphasized, yet perhaps those who profited from his inspi- 
rational guidance would insist that Petrie himself approached 
the ideal he described. 

He spoke of two sorts of qualifications, “natural and ac- 
quired.”” Of native gifts he listed that contagious and “abid- 
ing enthusiasm that comes from a deep interest in history and 
a strong belief in its importance, along with an unwavering 
faith that others can be led to the same view;” a resource- 

Among Petrie’s students who contributed to one or more of these publications in 
the early years of the century were Walter L. Fleming, Gaius Whitfield, Toccoa 
Cozart, Shepherd H. Roberts, Emma V. Culver, J. E. D. Yonge, George W. Duncan, 
William Watson Davis, Dallas T. Herndon, and William O. Scroggs. 


28 Alfred W. Reynolds, “Auburn Historians (1896-1941),” in Auburn Forum, I, 
9-10, [21] (November, 1941). 
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fulness that adjusted interpretations of a broad and inexact 
field of compleX knowledge to the level of each individual 
student; “the imagination of a great actor” or of a Sherlock 
Holmes that provided charm of atmosphere and unlocked 
hidden mysteries or personalities; and judgment that elimi- 
nated partiality, maintained balance and proportion, and re- 
sulted in “glorified common sense.” Acquired qualifications, 
Petrie thought, could be compressed into the one word 
knowledge—knowledge of the subject, knowledge of the pu- 
pil, and knowledge of teaching methods. History was more 
difficult to teach than mathematics or chemistry or physics, 
for it was not a systematic science. Its breadth and its unity 
demanded a mastery not only of standard authorities but also 
of the primary sources. ‘The historian must be all things to all 
men; he must know where to fish and how to bait the hook. 
And as to pedagogical methods many were good, but there 
was no substitute for “‘perfect naturalness and simplicity.’ 

In his later years at Alabama Polytechnic Institute, Petrie 
was drawn more and more into administrative work. He 
served as dean of the academic faculty from 1908 to 1922, 
and from that year until his retirement in 1942 as dean of the 
graduate school. He taught summer sessions at Peabody 
College, the University of Virginia, and the University of 
Chicago. In 1915 he served as president of the Alabama 
History Teachers’ Association, and in 1932 as president of 
the Association of Deans of Southern Colleges. Significant 
as his services may have been in these capacities, his great 
work was as a teacher of history. Estimable performance at 
this task entitles him to a conspicuous place in southern 
historiography. 

(To Be Continued) 


29 Alabama Polytechnic Institute Bulletin, XXXVIII (October, 1942), passim. 
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Ante-Bellum Mobile: Alabama’s 


Agricultural Emporium 
BY WEYMOUTH T. JORDAN 


A onc THE MANY FACTORS affecting the rise of Mobile to 
a position of importance as an agricultural market-place in 
the pre-Civil War period, the most significant were port fa- 
- cilities, accessible and navigable rivers, cotton production, 
and the population of the region in which it was located. 
For these reasons perhaps more than any others “The city 
of Mobile has [had] the longest continuous existence of any 
settlement on the Gulf coast.”? In an era when water was 
the chief means of transportation in the South the port at- 
tracted wide attention. Alabama, its significant hinterland, 
possessed more navigable river miles than any state in the 
nation. And most of the rivers converged on Mobile. The 
city’s economic significance and prosperity also resulted from 
a booming and increasing production of cotton in Alabama 
and adjoining states, for it was the place where most of Ala- 
bama’s cotton was sold before 1861. Moreover, then as now, 
farmers and planters needed extensive supplies in order to 
conduct their operations and in Mobile they found these in 
large quantities, usually obtainable on credit. In these as 


1 This paper was presented at the annual meeting of the Alabama Historical As- 
sociation, Montgomery, April 17, 1948. It has been completed to its present stage 
with the aid of grants-in-aid (1940, 1941, 1947) from the Social Science Research 
Council. 

2'Thomas McAdory Owen, “Alabama Archives,” Annual Report of the American 
Historical Association for the Year 1904 (Washington, 1905), p. 537. 
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well as other respects Mobile served their needs. However, 
the city’s population grew slowly before 1820; but after that 
date to 1860 the number of inhabitants increased from about 
1,500 to nearly 30,000. At the outbreak of the Civil War it 
was the only city in Alabama containing as many as 10,000 
people. The state did not quite reach a population of one 
million during the ante-bellum period.? 

Mobile’s rise to a place of economic eminence extended 
over many years. Established as a French outpost in 1702 
at a place known as Twenty-seven Mile Bluff, the settlement 
is said to have attained in its first year a population of 139, 
consisting of nine officers, twenty-four sailors, two couriers, 
fourteen workmen, sixty-four Canadians, and twenty-six sol- 
diers.* It was moved to its present site in 1711 and the next 
year became the seat of government of the Louisiana Prov- 
ince. That important position was maintained until 1720. 
Before the middle of the eighteenth century Mobile was in 
this and other ways superceded by New Orleans as the most 
important locality in the Gulf area. The future Alabama me- 
tropolis remained the chief trading center of the Muskogee 
Indians of its region, however, and its population increased to 
a respectable 300 or slightly more during this period.? While 
under British control, from 1763 to 1783, Mobile was laid 
out in town plan. It annually shipped skins and furs valued 
at 12 to £15,000 to London,® and a report was submitted to 


3 Mobile’s population in 1860 was 29,259. Other important Alabama towns and 
their populations in 1860 were Montgomery, 8,843; Tuscaloosa, 3,989; Huntsville, 
3,634; and Selma, 3,177. Eighth Census of the United States, 1860, Population, 
(Washington, 1864), p. 9. See also Hunt’s Merchants’ Magazine, XL, 181 (Febru- 
ary, 1859). Alabama’s population in 1860 was 964,201 (ibid., XLVII, 372, October, 
1862). 

4 DeBow’s Review, I, 525 (June, 1846). 

5 Ibid., XXVIII, 306 (March, 1860); John Massey, Reminiscences (Nashville, 1916), 
pp. 86-87; Mary Powell Crane, The Life of James R. Powell, and Early History of 
Alabama and Birmingham (Brooklyn, 1930), p. 27. 

6 DeBow’s Review, II, 418 (December, 1846). 
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the Crown, in 1772, predicting that the Alabama River val- 
ley ‘in Process of time must Indubitably become a fine Set- 
tlement not Inferior by itself to any Province now known.”” 
Such a development might indeed have taken place shortly 
if the American Revolution had not come, for West Florida 
was after all the first British colony within the present 
boundaries of the United States west of the line of the Ap- 
palachian Mountains. 

In 1785, during the period of Spanish rule, Mobile had 
746 inhabitants, and three years later it claimed nearly 1,500.° 
A traveler in the area in 1791 predicted even greater growth, 
prophesying, “from its Locality [it] must ‘ere long surpass 
Pensacola, in Population, Trade and Buildings.” He added 
that the Coosa, Tallapoosa, Tombigbee and Mobile River 
valleys were being settled “by Corn, Hemp and Tobacco- 
Makers, who will have a nearer and better Navigation to 
Mobille [sic] than to Pensacola—add to this the Peltry-Trade, 
which will trebly exceed that of Tensocala [sic], [and] as 
being nearer to the Hunting-Grounds from whence they may 
have Water-Carriage, except at one or two places, where a 
slight portage will be necessary.’® These predictions also did 
not immediately materialize, however, for Mobile was later 
described as being in 1804 ‘‘a city of West Florida, formerly 
of considerable splendor, but now in a state of decline.’’?° 

West Florida, after its many trials and vicissitudes, finally 
became United States territory during the administration of 
President James Madison. Events, as far as Mobile was con- 


7C. N. Howard, “Some Economic Aspects of British West Florida, 1763-1768,” 
Journal of Southern History, VI, 203 (May, 1940). 

8 DeBow’s Review, XVI 397 (April, 1854); Hunt’s Merchants’ Magazine, XL, 181 
(February, 1859). 

9 John Pope, A Tour through the Southern and Western Territories of the United 
States of North-America (New York, 1888), pp. 46-47. This book is a reprint of the 
1792 edition. 

10 DeBow’s Review, I, 418 (December, 1846). 
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cerned, immediately speeded up considerably and noticeably: 
the town “‘came into American hands in 1813;’* West Florida 
petitioned the United States Congress to be placed under the 
jurisdiction of the Territory of Mississippi, which had been 
created in 1798; that request was granted; and the Missis- 
sippi Territorial Legislature, in January, 1814, incorporated 
the so-called “President and Commissioners of the Town of 
Mobile.””? At about the same time there arrived in the Mo- 
bile area “an enterprising gentleman” named T. L. Hallett. 
“Besides merchandise for an extensive business” he brought 
along “‘several frames of houses with workmen ready to erect 
them.” Choosing Mobile rather than the nearby town of 
Blakely as the site of his trading and merchant business, he 
assembled his partially prefabricated houses. Hallett is cred- 
ited with having given “preponderance to Mobile” and 
should probably be considered as the town’s outstanding 
citizen during its early formative years under United States 
control."* Be that as it may, the assessed value of Mobile 
real estate jumped to $198,000 in 1814.4 

Presumably, Mobile continued its rapid development be- 
tween 1814 and 1817. In the June 7, 1817 issue of the highly 


11 Mobile’s population in 1813 is supposed to have been less than 300. See Niles’ 
Weekly Register, XXII, 96 (April 6, 1822). 

12 DeBow’s Review, XXVIII, 309 (March, 1860). 

13 Ibid., XXVIII, 308 (March, 1860). Hallett “first went to Blakely,” on the east 
banks of the Tensas River, “but so extravagant were the views of the lot owners, 
that he was induced to come to Mobile, where he settled, and became a very in- 
fluential, active, and enterprising merchant.” Blakely later declined. In 1846, 
according to one traveler, “Its beautiful hills, crowned by gigantic live oaks, re- 
freshed by perennial springs of delicious water, are left to the enjoyment of the 
solitary keeper of a public house, who can solace himself with the occasional visits 
of the traveler.” 

14R. H. Thompson, “Suffrage in Mississippi,” Publications of the Mississippi His- 
torical Society, 1, 29 (1898). See also Peter J. Hamilton, Colonial Mobile (Boston, 
1897), passim; Thomas P. Abernethy, The Formative Period in Alabama, 1815-1828 
(Montgomery, 1922), pp. 33-36; and Albert B. Moore, History of Alabama (Uni- 
versity, 1934), pp. 40, 46, 51, 52, 62. 
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‘respected Niles’ Weekly Register (Baltimore) was printed 
the following glowing account of the town’s progress as a 
port: “Mobile promises soon to become a place of much 
trade. The imports, coastwise, were valued at a million dol- 
lars for the last year—1700 bales of cotton were shipped there 
in the last six months, and a like quantity remained to be 
shipped.’?® Furthermore, Colonel Nicholas Parmentier, a 
member of Alabama’s well-known Vine and Olive Colony, 
wrote to a friend in July, 1817: 

Until lately there was no quay at Mobile to moor vessels to. One 
is now constructing, which is to be built out far enough to have 
nine feet of water at its eastern extremity at low tide. It will when 
completed be very long. The city is situated on a sandy beach 
perfectly clear. The streets are from 60 to 100 feet wide. The houses 
are almost all of wood, one story high, with some few two stories. 
They are raised from two to four feet above the ground on piles 
of large dimensions. There are from 80 to 100 houses, and they 
continue to build very fast. The population is estimated at from 
1000 to 1500, of every description.1¢ 

During Alabama’s short Territorial period Mobile cotton 
exports rose from 7,000 bales in 1818 to 10,000 in 1819. A 
total of 209 ships entered the port in 1817, the number in- 
creased to 280 the next year, and imports for 1818 amounted 
to three million dollars... One contemporary newspaper 
stated that “the port of Mobile is crowded with vessels—among 
them is one from Liverpool. The house-room of the town has 
been insufficient to accommodate the great influx of stran- 
gers.”’*. ‘The same publication claims that the town had a 
population of 1,127 in December, 1818. This figure may 
not be correct, however, because about a year later, on De- 


15 XII, 240. 

16 Gaius Whitfield, Jr., “The French Grant in Alabama, A History of the Found- 
ing of Demopolis,” Transactions of the Alabama Historical Society, 1899-1903, IV 
328 (Montgomery, 1904). 

17 Niles’ Weekly Register, XVI, 240 (May 29, 1819); XXII, 240 (June 8, 1822). 

18 Jbid., XII, 343 (January, 1818). 
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cember 19, 1819, when the town was incorporated by the 
new Alabama State Legislature, it is supposed to have had a 
population of only 809. It had 1,500 inhabitants in 1820. 

From these rather unpretentious beginnings Mobile gradu- 
ally took on importance as a port during the decade of the 
1820's. Flatboats had been worked on the rivers of Alabama 
for a number of years, with trips to Montgomery from Mo- 
bile requiring as much as three months. Both travel time 
and facilities were improved greatly in 1819, when a steam- 
boat went from Mobile to Demopolis;”° and steamboats were 
put to much wider use within the next two years. Accord- 
ing to an account appearing a number of years later in the 
Mobile Register, “In 1821, there were two steamboats ply- 
ing from Mobile on the Alabama, Tombigbee, and Warrior 
Rivers, the Harriet of forty-three tons, and engines of fifty 
horse power; and the Cotton Plant of eighty tons, and thirty 
horse power engines—both engines of the low pressure plan. 
But these, with the flat-boats [on the rivers], were sufficient 
for a trade of ten thousand bales of cotton, and a little tar, 
pitch, and turpentine, beeswax, hides and tallow.” 

These boats and others handled more business the next 
year.”* Cotton, lumber, staves and peltries were exported to 
such places as Cuba, Gibraltar and New York; and the value 
of these 1822 cargoes, mostly produced in Alabama, was 


19 Ibid, XXII, 96 (April 6, 1822); Safford Berney, Handbook of Alabama (Mobile, 
1878), p. 73; DeBow’s Review, XVI, 397 (April, 1854); Hunt’s Merchants’ Magazine, 
XL, 181 (February, 1859). 

20B. F. Riley, Makers and Romance of Alabama History (n. p., n. d.), p. 589; 
Hamilton, op. cit., pp. 447-448, 471-472. 

21 Quoted in Hunt’s Merchants’ Magazine, XL, 180 (February, 1859). See also 
Mobile Directory and Commercial Supplement, for 1855-1856 (Mobile, 1855), pp. 
11-13. In the year ending September 30, 1821, a total of 232 vessels entered the 
Mobile port; 192 were “coasters” and 42 were from foreign ports (Niles’ Weekly 
Register, XXI, 367, February 2, 1822). 

22 See Mell A. Frazer, “Early History of Steamboats in Alabama,” in Alabama 
Polytechnic Institute Historical Studies (Auburn, 1907), passim. 
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placed at approximately $2,250,000.%* Mobile was fast be- 
coming a Gulf port of first-rate importance. A Mobile Di- 
rectory reported that in 1822 “there were in the corporate 
limits 240 dwelling houses, 110 stores and warehouses, one 
Catholic and one Protestant Church, two seminaries, two 
printing offices, [a] Post Office, Customhouse, a Bank, three 
Hotels, . . . with a winter population of about twenty-seven 
hundred.’** At about the same time Niles’ Weekly Register 
advertised, ‘‘Mobile is becoming a place of great importance, 
and it is possible, may soon be one of the most populous of 
our southern cities.’*° This year (1822) was also significant 
because it saw the construction of the first cotton press in 
Mobile.” 

Between 1820 and 1830 Alabama, referred to by one writer 
of the period as ‘‘the wonder of the south,” witnessed a 
population increase from about 128,000 to over 300,000.” 
This represented a ten-year growth of more than 140%, or 
one that was larger than any of the American states except 
Illinois and Michigan.** Mobile naturally profited immense- 
ly from this influx of settlers to the state. It continued as the 
market-place of South Alabama; that is, for the counties of 
Shelby, Tuscaloosa and Fayette and the counties south of 
them. Territory to the east of Shelby was still Indian country. 
North Alabama, consisting of twelve counties as late as 1830,” 

23 Niles’ Weekly Register, XXIV, 21 (March 15, 1823). 

24 Mobile Directory . . . for 1855-1856, p. 22. 

25 XXII, 96 (April 6, 1822). 

26 Mobile Directory .. . for 1855-1856, pp. 23-24. 

27 Niles’ Weekly Register, XXVII, 259-260 (December 25, 1824). Alabama’s popu- 
lation in 1820 was 127,901; in 1830 it was 309,527. See Eighth Census of the United 
States, Population 1860, pp. 602-604, and Hunt’s Merchants’ Magazine, XXVI, 130 
(January, 1852). 

28 Percentage increases from 1820 to 1830 were: Alabama, 141.6; Illinois, 185.4; 
and Michigan, 250.1 (Niles’ Weekly Register, LV, 152, November 3, 1838). 

29 These counties were Madison, Limestone, Jefferson, Walker, Marion, Morgan, 


Lawrence, St. Clair, Franklin, Lauderdale, Blount, and Jackson (ibid., XLIII, 35, 
September 15, 1832). 
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conducted most of its business with Tennessee and New 
Orleans. The remaining twenty-four counties were consid- 
ered officially as South Alabama, and all of them, with the 
possible exception of Pike and Henry,*! which were at the 
time associated with the Chattahoochee River area and Pen- 
sacola,®* looked to Mobile as their seat of commercial ac- 
tivity. From September 1, 1819, to August 30, 1829, South 
Alabama produced more than half a million bales of cotton 
for the Mobile and world markets. Yearly production of the 
decade averaged about 55,000 bales and the largest annual 
output, almost 90,000 bales, was made in 1827. At the close 
of the decade Mobile was outranked as a cotton port only by 
New Orleans, Savannah and Charleston, and in tonnage of 
ships it ranked sixth in the South.** Also of interest to Mo- 
bilians in the period was the arrival of a Pittsburgh barge, 
described as a “horse trough,” stacked high with flour and 


30 [bid., XXX, 241 (June 3, 1826) states: “South Alabama is thought to have pro- 
duced 75,000 bales of cotton, and North Alabama 50,000 in the last season [1825- 
1826]. The first is chiefly exported from Mobile, the latter from New Orleans.” 

31 South Alabama counties in 1830 were Mobile, Baldwin, Monroe, Dallas, Pick- 
ens, Bibb, Montgomery, Clark, Shelby, Butler, Henry, Marengo, Pike, Green, Perry, 
Conecuh, Autauga, Wilcox, Fayette, Dale, Covington, Washington, Lowndes, and 
Tuscaloosa (ibid., XLIII, 35, September 15, 1832). 

32 Ibid., XXXIV, 121 (April 19, 1828), reports “that 50,000 bales of cotton will 
this year [1827-1828,] be brought to the bay of Appalachoicola [sic] from the 
country bordering on the Chattahoochie [sic], Flint, and Appalachicola [sic] 
FIVETS ee. 750%; 

33 The annual cotton production of South Alabama shipped to Mobile, with each 
year’s season closing on August 31, was: 1820, 16,000 bales; 1821, 25,390; 1822, 45,423; 
1823, 49,061; 1824, 44,924; 1825, 58,283; 1826, 74,379; 1827, 89,779; 1828, 71,155; and 
1829, 80,329. See Mobile Shipping and Commercial List, October 2, 1837; Niles’ Na- 
tional Register, LXIII, 68 (October 1, 1842); DeBow’s Review, IX, 654-660 (Decem- 
ber, 1850); Hunt’s Merchants Magazine, XXIII, 659 (December, 1850); Mobile Jour- 
nal of Commerce Letter-Sheet Price-Current, September 1, 1851; and Justus Wy- 
man, “A Geographical Sketch of the Alabama Territory,” Transactions of the Ala- 
bama Historical Society, 1898-1899, III, 107-127 (Tuscaloosa, 1899). 

34 Niles’ Weekly Register, XXXVI, 146 (May 2, 1829). In tonnage Mobile was led 
by New Orleans, Charleston, Norfolk, Wilmington, and Savannah, in that order. 
For Report of the United States Secretary of the Treasury, December 31, 1827, see 
ibid., XXXIV, 399-400 (August 16, 1828). 
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bacon “from the back of Virginia.” Of more lasting impor- 
tance was the establishment of “a regular line of packets, 
ships of the first class, and of about 300 tons,” to run monthly 
between Mobile and New York.” 

Three travelers who passed through Mobile during the 
1820’s have left some noteworthy impressions of the town. 
One New York businessman reported that eight steamboats 
were operating on the Alabama and Tombigbee Rivers in 
1823.3° The well-known and stolid Duke of Saxe-Weimar 
Eisenach, in January, 1826, praised the people for their 
erection of several brick houses and other buildings of the 
same kind of material. But he feigned astonishment at find- 
_ing a number of gambling houses, kept by Frenchmen, pay- 
ing a yearly tax of $1,000 each to city authorities for a license. 
He remarked, too, that he had been told that “respectable 
merchants were in the habit of going there to have an eye 
on their clerks, and also to observe what mechanics, or other 
small tradesmen, played [t]here, [in order to] stop giving 
credit to such as haunted the resorts of these gentry . . .”’*7 
By describing the merchants as gentry the Duke of course 
named them gamblers. No matter how naive the Duke might 
have been, he could have observed that among others fre- 
quenting the places were up-country planters who undoubt- 
edly often managed to indulge in such activities while on 
their business trips to Mobile. Moreover, it is not too much 
to assume that merchants and planters conducted an ap- 
preciable share of their more sedate business over the gaming 
tables. The third traveler to be mentioned is the choleric 
and crusty Britisher, Captain Basil Hall, who, while in Mo- 
bile, was as usual mostly concerned with his personal com- 


35 Ibid., XXIV, 1 (March 8, 1823); XXIX, 147 (November 5, 1825). 

36 Ibid., XXIV, 294-295 (July 12, 1823). 

37 Karl Bernhard, Travels through North America, during the Years 1825 and 
1826 (Philadelphia, 1828), I, 50-51. 
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forts. He arrived in the city shortly after a davastating fire 
had destroyed about two-thirds of the city’s business property. 
Hall later complained, “On the 7th of April [1828], we 
reached what remained of Mobile, for the town had been 
almost entirely burnt down not quite six months before . . 
One of the few buildings which had escaped the fire, was a 
large hotel, and this, as might be supposed, was overcrowded 
from top to bottom, so that we had to squeeze into a most 
uncomfortable corner.’® 

From chaos the city proceeded almost immediately into one 
of its greatest boom periods before the Civil War. In 1830 
it had a population of slightly more than 3,000 and ten years 
later 12,000 or more. Of all the cities of the United States 
having 10,000 people and over in the year 1840, Mobile’s in- 
crease during the 1830’s was proportionately the greatest.® 
Editorializing in 1833 the Mobile Register proclaimed, ‘‘Six 
years ago, this city of Mobile was reduced to ashes, by a 
dreadful conflagration—it has since risen in all the vigor and 
beauty of a phoenix.”*° 

Such unusual developments resulted, as always, Hom un- 
usual causes. In the first place the Creek, Cherokee, Choc- 
taw, and Chickasaw Indians were deprived of their Alabama 
lands during this period.*t About one-third of present-day 


38 Travels in North America in the Years 1827-1828 (Edinburgh, 1829), III, 315, 
331. Niles’ Weekly Register, XXXIII, 196 (November 24, 1827) reported, “We have 
a list of the houses destroyed by the late fire [on October 21] at Mobile—they 
amount to one hundred and sixty-nine, exclusive of back buildings or out-houses, 
and much damage was also done to the wharves. About 7-8th of the buildings de- 
stroyed were wood—hence the extent of the calamity. In many instances, entire sets 
of books of the merchants were destroyed, of course, large quantities of goods and 
furniture.” See also ibid., XXXIII, 182 (November 17, 1827). 

39 Hunt’s Merchants’ Magazine, X, 461-464 (May, 1844); Mobile’s population in 
1830 was 3,194 (ibid., XXXII, 193, February, 1855; DeBow’s Review, XXVII, 135, 
August, 1859). 

40 Quoted in Niles’ Weekly Register, XLV, 165 (November 9, 1833). 

41 An estimate of the United States Department of War placed Alabama’s Indian 
population at 19,200 in 1829 (ibid., XXXVI, 132, April 25, 1829). 
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Alabama was thereby opened to white settlers and by 1840 
the state’s population shot up to nearly 600,000, almost dou- 
bling in the ten-year period. Furthermore, cotton output 
in the state more than tripled during the 1830's, mainly as a 
result of an extraordinary increase in the Black Belt and 
South Alabama and in other portions of the newly settled 
Indian lands. South Alabama, which from this period must 
be designated merely as those regions trading directly with 
Mobile, pushed its cotton production from slightly over 100,- 
000 bales in 1830 to more than 300,000 in 1838. This spec- 


tacular increase resulted primarily from the introduction of 
a new type of blight-proof cotton and improved methods of 


drilling for water in the Black Belt area.** Altogether, the 
amazing total of nearly 1,850,000 bales, each weighing ap- 
proximately 500 pounds, was shipped to Mobile from be- 
tween 1830 and 1839.** In the first half of the decade cotton 
prices rose steadily from about 9¢ to 14¢ per pound. But 
with a greater output in Alabama and the South, coupled 
with the effects of the nation-wide panic of 1837, prices de- 
clined to 7¢ in 1839.* 


42 Mobile’s population in 1840 was 12,672 and Alabama’s was 590,756. See 
Eighth Census of the United States, Population, 1860, pp. 602-604; Fifteenth Census 
of the United States: Population (Washington, 1931), I, 66. 

43 See Weymouth T. Jordan, “Early Ante-bellum Marion, Alabama: A Black Belt 
Town,” Alabama Historical Quarterly, V, 12-31 (Spring, 1943), and “The Elisha F. 
King Family: Planters of the Alabama Black Belt,” Agricultural History, XIX, 152- 
162 (July, 1945). 

44In the 1830’s South Alabama produced cotton as follows: 1830, 102,684 bales; 
1831, 113,075; 1832, 125,605; 1833, 129,366; 1834, 149,513; 1835, 197,847; 1836, 237,590; 
1837, 232,685; 1838, 309,807; and 1839, 251,742. See Mobile Shipping and Commer- 
cial List, October 2, 1837; (Mobile) Register, September 5, 1842; DeBow’s Review, 
IX, 654-660 (December, 1850); Mobile Journal of Commerce Letter-Sheet Price- 
Current, September 1, 1851; and Hunt’s Merchants’ Magazine, XXXV, 626 (No- 
vember, 1856). ; 

45 Charles S. Davis, The Cotton Kingdom in Alabama (Montgomery, 1939), p. 
188. Cotton had sold for 16¢ per pound in 1820, declined gradually to 1414¢ in 
1825, and dropped steadily to 834¢ in 1830. 
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Nevertheless there was much progress and wealth to be 
noticed in Mobile during the decade. For example, the city’s 
branch of the Second United States Bank ranked fifth in the 
South in 1831 in the amount of notes discounted on personal 
securities.“ The next year it was third in the total amounts 
of business conducted in the South and eighth in the United 
States*’ In August, 1837, the Mobile office had more money 
on deposit than any branch in the whole country.*® At the 
time of the 1827 fire the city had maintained only two fire 
companies. Six additional ones were organized during the 
1830's, adding both to the citizens’ feeling of security and 
protection, as well as to their social life.*® Cockle-shells were 
used to pave some of the city’s business and residential 
streets.” In 1836 Mobile became the second city of the South 
to make arrangements for a gas lighting system and the next 
year saw the system inaugurated.®! There was also enthusi- 
astic support of an active local theater.*? 

On the other hand, Thomas Hamilton, a British traveler, 
made the following cutting conclusion after his short visit 


46 The amount was $1,503,678.49. Amounts discounted in other cities in the same 
year were: New Orleans, $6,454,730.05; Charleston, $3,054,014.01; Nashville, $2,602,- 
213.17; and Louisville, $2,516,085.20 (Niles’ Weekly Register, XLII, 150, April 21, 
1832). 

47 In 1832 Mobile was led only by Portland, Boston, New York, Baltimore, Wash- 
ington, Savannah, and New Orleans (ibid., XLIV, 220, June 1, 1833). The Phila- 
delphia Bank of course outranked Mobile. 

48 Ibid., LIII, 35 (September 16, 1837). Mobile’s deposits were $1,020,856.26. 

49 The first two companies were established in 1818; in addition to the six or- 
ganized in the 1830’s another one was set up in 1843. Directory of the City of 
Mobile [1858-1859] (Mobile, n. d.), Appendix, p. 47. 

50 Niles’ Weekly Register, LXV, 132 (October 26, 1833). 

51 Jbid., LI, 144 (October 29, 1836), LII, 272 (June 24, 1837). 

52In this last connection one observer later made the intriguing observation that 
performers in their love scenes were not guilty of any such effeminate act as “sneak 
stage kisses.” A kiss should be heard as well as seen on the stage. Mobile actors and 
their audiences were accustomed to and expected to witness “real old-fashioned 
smacks as loud as bursting bladders.” Sub Rosa [Paul Ravesies], Scenes and Set- 
tlers of Alabama (Mobile, 1885), p. 25. 
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to the city in April, 1831. ‘Mobile is a place of trade, and 
of nothing else. The quays were crowded with shipping, and 
in amounts of exports it is inferior only to New Orleans. The 
wealth of Mobile merchants must accumulate rapidly, for 
they certainly do not dissipate it in any expenditure. There 
are no smart houses or equipages, nor indeed any demonstra- 
tion of opulence, except huge warehouses and a crowded 
harbour. Of amusements of any kind I heard nothing.” 
Another outsider observed in 1836 that forty-five steam- 
boats were “employed in the Mobile trade,” and he per- 
sonally counted fifty sailing vessels in the harbor. He re- 
ported, too, that “300 stores and dwelling houses have been 
erected. No less than 4,000 seamen were employed in the 
trade of Mobile last season [1835].”°* Shortly thereafter, a 
third visitor was amazed at the local scramble for business 
sites: “A block of brick stores recently [was] erected near the 
wharf, the dimensions of which . . . [were] about 25 feet 
front by about 80 feet deep, 3 stories high, without any cel- 
lar, . . . [and were renting] for $7,000 a year; that is, the 
lower story . . . [rented] for $4,000, and the upper two stories 
for $3,000. The price of them .. . [was] held at about $30,000 
each.”*> The editor of the Mobile Transcript had earlier 
claimed that, although ‘‘many of the stores will vie with the 
best structures of a similar kind in the northern cities .. . 
the truth is, every thing is too much on the extravagant 
order.’"® Many activities and articles were indeed “on the 


53 Thomas Hamilton, Men and Manners in America (London, 1833), II, 240. See 
also Niles’ Weekly Register, XLVIII, 374 (January 31, 1835) and LXI, 100 (October 
16, 1841), for references to Mobile as the second ranking cotton port in the United 
States. 

54 Christian Index, March 10, 1836. Quoted in Hosea Holcombe, History of the 
‘Rise and Progress of the Baptists in Alabama (Philadelphia, 1840), pp. 299-300. 

55 Niles’ Weekly Register, LII, 48 (March 18, 1837). Quoted from the Springfield 
Journal. 

- 56 Quoted in Niles’ Weekly Register, XLIX, 242 (December 12, 1835). 
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extravagant order” throughout the United States and soon 
the panic hit Mobile along with the rest of the country. 

Because of the panic and the drastic drop in cotton prices, 
the latter part of the 1830’s was not a happy time for Mobile 
businessmen and their up-country clientele. In 1836 the 
city was conducting so much business that its warehouses 
were inadequate to house cotton and other produce. Indeed, 
this lack of storage space resulted in an estimated loss of 
$200,000 in damages.** The next spring there was gloom 
of another sort. The Mobile Mercantile Advertiser of April 
21, 1837, lamented, “Business is in the same flat condition 
that it has been for weeks past. Every thing is dull in the 
way of trade. The lawyers and sheriffs are the only busy men 
in town. Money continues to withdraw itself from the mer- 
chants and traders and other men’s hands, except those in the 
banks, and a few misers besides. Two or three more of the 
very few . . . remaining important [commission merchant 
and factorage] houses in our city, have gone since our last. 
There are but few more to go.’ 

Public meetings were held to seek means of alleviating 
conditions. At one gathering a moratorium on all debts was 
suggested.® Participants of another local session opposed 
cancellation of any contract and requested the state to issue 
twenty-year bonds at 6% interest in order to help increase 
circulation of mediums of exchange. Another palliative re- 
quested, and later actually accomplished, was the issuance 
of bank “post notes, . . . receivable in payment of debts, 
. . .’8 Some relief was forthcoming, as one authority has 
written, when post notes, warehouse certificates or cotton 
loans, bank notes, and other substitutes for currency were 


57 Mobile Commercial Register and Patriot, March 5, 1836. 
58 Quoted in Niles’ Weekly Register, LII, 146 (May 6, 1837). 
59 Tbid., LII, 115 (April 22, 1837). 

60 Ibid., LII, 146 (May 6, 1837). 
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issued by the thousands. Other local efforts made to beat 
the depression were the creation of more interest in direct 
trade with European markets and establishment of closer 
trade relations with Central America. As if the panic had 
not brought enough difficulties, Mobile experienced a series 
of six horrible fires late in 1839 which destroyed about five 
hundred buildings and other property valued at $1,600,000. 

Cotton prices continued their downward trend in the first 
half of the 1840's, finally hitting an average of 514¢ per 
pound in 1845. Some individual sales were of course even 
lower. In that year prices stabilized somewhat and climbed 
slowly, reaching 10¢ per pound in 1849.® Partially because 
of such fluctuations, farmers and planters of the state turned 
more to crop diversification. Throughout the decade there 
was an increasing interest in home production of tobacco, 
oranges, sugar cane, grain crops, silk, rice and other commodi- 
ties. In value of livestock Alabama was outranked only by 
Virginia among the southern states at the end of the decade.“ 
But as always the state failed to produce enough corn for 
its own consumption.® Some progress was made in this re- 
spect, however, as a result of new interests in the “live-at 
home” program. As described in 1848 by the Alabama Plant- 
er, for many years “everything was merged in cotton [in Ala- 
bama]; the log cabin was sufficient shelter, education was 
disregarded, nobody had time to beautify estates with gar- 
dens or fruit-trees. It is now the reverse. In Cahawba, Coosa, 
Talladega, Jones’ Vallies, etc., the cotton product decreases, 


61 Moore, op cit., pp. 223-227. 

62 Niles’ Weekly Register, LIV, 416 (August 25, 1838); see also ibid., LVII, 146 
(November 2, 1839) and LVII, 192 (November 16, 1839). 

63 Ibid., LXII, 280-281 (July 2, 1842); LXVIII, 180 (May 24, 1845); LXXIV, 343 
(November 29. 1848); LX XV, 64, 80 (January 24, 31, 1849); DeBow’s Review, XIX, 
468 (October, 1855); XXV, 351 (September, 1858). 

64 Ibid., XII, 685 (June, 1852). 

65 Ibid., I, 488 (June, 1846). 
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while wheat, rye, oats, corn, and stock increases. Wheat and 
flour are now slipped from some of these counties.’”’** Such 
activities of course meant more business for the city. 

Another type of diversification and activity in Mobile and 
Alabama took the form of a pronounced industrial gospel. 
So-called “‘manufacturies” seem to have been organized in 
every region of the state during the 1840’s and some, of 
course, were continued from previous years. The state pos- 
sessed many zealous advocates of manufacturing, poised and 
ready to lead Alabama to financial ‘‘salvation.” Mobilians 
took a leading role in this movement, their chief interest 
having been the desire to produce finished articles that could 
be sold to up-country clients. As early as 1835 there was in 
the city a cotton-seed oil manufactory whose product was said 
“to be decidedly superior to the best sperm oil.’”** In the 
1840’s an iron and brass foundry was in operation, and the 
“Mobile City Mills’ were turning our “good merchantable 
flour . . . produced from Southern grain,” some from Ala- 
bama.® A cotton factory was running 3,000 spindles. By 
1850 the state was operating more than 1,000 factories of all 
kinds. Much of their output was distributed through Mo- 
bile. As interesting as these beginnings in industry might 
have been, however, cotton was still the chief source of wealth 
of the state and its sale remained Mobile’s most important 
business activity. 

According to one contemporary account this absorbing 
concern with cotton led to the neglect of certain other in- 
terests. A visitor in May, 1840, was of the following opinion: 


66 Quoted in ibid., VI, 229 (September, 1848). 

67 Niles’ National Register, XLVIII, 186 (May 16, 1935). 

68 Ibid., LXXV, 344 (May 30, 1849); see also DeBow’s Review, VI, 295 (October 
and November, 1848). 

69 Ibid., IX, 214 (August, 1850); Hunt’s Merchants’ Magazine, XLV, 144 (July 
1861). 
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Mobile is a city of Cotton. It is to be found in the quay, ware- 
houses, sidewalks, every where. They have recd. upwards of 400,000 
bales there this season & will probably reach half a million. There 
is more on hand than any preceding year at this season. Prices 
are low & must be worse— . . . Mobile might be made a delightful 
place in Winter and a pleasant one in Summer, but unfortunately 
like too many of the Southern Towns & Cities but little atten- 
tion is paid it by the authorities. Hence it is dirty and about the 
wharves very filthy and stinking. Added to this so many of the 
inhabitants leave there in the Summer [because of lack of business 
and fear of fever epidemics], that their erratic life forbids them 
making many improvements or paying much attention to these little 
conveniences & Comforts without which any life & especially a city 
one is unpleasant—.. .”° 
That these charges were at least partially true is borne out 
by the fact that the Alabama state legislature passed an act 
the next year prohibiting masters of vessels from dumping 
various kinds of ballast and waste in the harbor. Pilots were 
authorized to report infractions to the harbor-master and 
violators: were to be fined $2,000 and imprisoned up to three 
months.” 

In the 1840’s South Alabama produced over four million 
bales of cotton. The biggest year was 1849, the smallest was 
1841; but even in the latter year the value of cotton ex- 
ports alone exceeded ten million dollars. At the beginning 
of the decade Alabama was outranked by Mississippi as a 


70 William H. Willis, “A Southern Traveler's Diary in 1840,” Publications of the 
Southern History Association, VIII, 136-137 (March, 1904). 

11 Hunt’s Merchants’ Magazine, V, 184 (August, 1841). 

72South Alabama cotton output during the decade was: 1840, 445,725; 1841, 
317,642; 1842, 318,315; 1843, 482,631; 1844, 468,126; 1845, 517,550; 1846, 421,669; 
1847, 322,516; 1848, 438,324; and 1849, 517,846 bales. See Mobile Register, Septem- 
ber 5, 1842; Mobile Journal of Commerce Letter-Sheet Price-Current, September I, 
1851; Hunt’s Merchants’ Magazine, XXXV, 626 (November, 1856); DeBow’s Review, 
XII, 166 (February 1852); XXII, 488 (November, 1857); and XXIL, 666 (November, 
1860). 
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cotton state. Ten years later Alabama was the leader,” and 
Mobile therefore handled an even greater trade. Also pass- 
ing through the city to the interior, as was the case through- 
out the ante-bellum period, were such agricultural supplies 
as bagging, rope, iron, bacon, coffee, corn, flour, hay, lard, 
lime, molasses, oats, potatoes, pork, rice, salt, sugar, medi- 
cines, whiskey, and others.7* Whereas cotton was sold by fac- 
tors, the above articles were purchased by farmers and plant- 
ers through the offices of commission merchants. As a re- 
sult of all this activity Mobile’s population almost doubled 
during the 1840’s, rising from approximately 12,000 in 1840 
to more than 20,000 in 1850. The state’s population moved 
above 750,000 in the same period. Both in the city and state, 
however, despite greater economic activity, the rate of in- 
crease in population was declining. By 1850 the state was old 
and settled enough for about one-third of its people to have 
been born within its limits.* On the other hand, Mobile’s 
citizens continued to come from widely scattered places. Over 
4,000 of them were foreigners, mainly Irish, and more than 
5,000 had moved to the city from states other than Alabama, 
especially from New York, South Carolina, Georgia, Vir- 
ginia and Massachusetts, in that order.” 

On the eve of the Civil War, as previously mentioned, 
Mobile had become a city of nearly 30,000 inhabitants. As 
such it was twenty-seventh in size among the cities of the 


73 Niles’ National Register, LX, 148 (May 8, 1841); Eighth Census of the United 
State, 1860, Agriculture (Washington, 1864), p. xciy. 

74 DeBow’s Review, II, 419 (December 1846); XVII, 325 (September, 1854); 
Hunt’s Merchants’ Magazine ,XXV, 610 (November, 1851). 

15 Eighth Census of the United States, 1860, Population, pp. 602-604; Fifteenth 
Census of the United States: Population, I, 66; Hunt’s Merchants’ Magazine, XXXII, 
39 (January, 1855); DeBow’s Review, XXIX, 210 (August, 1860). Mobile's popula- 
lation in 1850 was 20,515; Alabama's was 771,623. 

76 Ibid., XIX, 262-263 (September, 1855). See also Herbert Weaver, “Foreigners 
in Ante-Bellum Towns of the Lower South,” Journal of Southern History, XIII, 
62-73 (February, 1947). 
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United States.” The state, with almost one million people, 
had, according to one writer, “like young Hercules in his 
cradle . . . done wonders in her infancy.’* The last decade 
before 1860 differed little from preceding ones, except that 
there was more economic activity and business. Cotton was 
plentiful, with South Alabama making over five million bales 
during the 1850’s. Prices ranged between 8¢ and 10¢ per 
pound.” In the five fiscal years ending June, 1860, over 
2,000 vessels, representing more than one million tons of 
shipping, cleared Mobile harbor.*® Even in 1857, the least 
active year in this period, exports were valued at more than 
twenty million dollars.*! Accordingly, the late 1850’s com- 


77 United States Census, Mortality and Miscellaneous Statistics, 1860 (Washington, 
1866), p. xviii. 

78 DeBow’s Review, XVIII, 21 (January, 1855). 

79 Cotton production in South Alabama during the 1850’s was as follows: 1850, 
350,297 bales; 1851, 451,697; 1852, 549,777; 1853, 546,514; 1854, 538,110; 1855, 454,- 
595; 1856, 659,738; 1857, 503,177; 1858, 522,843; and 1859, 704,406. See Hunt’s Mer- 
chants’ Magazine, XXXV, 91 (July 1856); XXXV, 626 (November, 1856); De- 
Bow’s Review, XVIII, 507 (April 1855); XXIII, 488 (November 1857); XXV, 568 
(November, 1858), and XXIX, 666 (November, 1860). South Alabama also pro- 
duced 843,012 bales of cotton in 1860 and 549,441 bales in the 1860-1861 season. 
Cotton bales pressed at Mobile seem consistently to have averaged 500 pounds. 
See also Davis, op. cit., p. 188, and Berney, op. cit., p. 82. 

80 These clearances were: 934 vessels, 312,973 tons in 1855-1856; 238 vessels, 156,- 
110 tons in 1856-1857; 443 vessels, 330,948 tons in 1857-1858; 542 vessels, 292,321 tons 
in 1858-1859; and 343 vessels, 255,387 tons in 1859-1860. See Hunt’s Merchants’ 
Magazine, XXXV, 612 (November, 1856); XXXVIII, 708 (June, 1858); XLV, 182 
(July, 1861); DeBow’s Review, XXV, 473 (October 1858); XXVIII, 221 (February, 
1860). In the 1850-1851 season, ships from Mobile were transporting cargoes to 
Great Britain and France, as well as Amsterdam, Rotterdam, Antwerp, Hamburg, 
Bremen, St. Petersburg, Stockholm, Ghent, Gibraltar, Barcelona, Havana, Genoa, 
and Trieste. Important American ports receiving Mobile goods were New York, 
Boston, Providence, Baltimore, and New Orleans (Mobile Journal of Commerce 
Letter-Sheet Price-Current, September 1, 1851). 

81 As early as 1849-1850 the following articles, as well as cotton, were being ex- 
ported from Mobile: tallow, iron, shingles, laths, lime, tar, hides, spirits of tur- 
pentine, crude turpentine, pitch, rosin, rope cuttings, rice, bricks, horns, leather, 
bones, sugar, corn, ash logs, pine masts, deck planks, beams, square pieces of timber, 
oars, empty tierces, hand-spikes, empty barrels, staves, and cedar logs (DeBow’s 
Review, IX, 654-660, December, 1850). 
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prise one of the most prosperous periods in the entire ante- 
bellum era for Alabama agriculturists and their Mobile 
agents.” Although Alabama was officially surpassed in value 
of exports by Louisiana and New York, one resident, Clement 
C. Clay, Jr., claimed first place for his state. It was his con- 
tention that “when we consider the sources whence those 
States derive a large portion of their exports, it would not be 
arrogant or extravagant to claim for Alabama precedence 
over them as an exporter.’ 

Clay was by no means the only local booster in the 1850’s. 
Some descriptions of Mobile must of course be adjudged 
mere exaggeration; others seem to be at least partially au- 
thentic. An unidentified promoter in 1851 was of the opinion 
“that the facilities for storing and compressing cotton... 
are, beyond dispute, better than those of any cotton receiving 
port in the Union, in proportion to the amount received. 
There are in Mobile forty-two Fireproof Brick Warehouses, 
which are capable of receiving, and storing, at least 310,000 
bales of cotton— ... These warehouses cover forty acres of 
ground— .. .” Local presses were reputed to have been 
capable of compressing over a million bales of cotton in six 
months, and ship captains were said to admit that Mobile 
compressing was better than that of any other market. The 
city also operated forty-eight wharves, which in some cases 
could be reached by a channel with a depth of twenty-two 


82 The value of taxable property (lands, money at interest, money in corporate 
companies, and sales merchandise) in Alabama in 1858 was $177,714,150 (Hunt's 
Merchants’ Magazine, LXII, 218, August, 1860). Mobile real estate was assessed at 
at $13,402,635 in 1858; merchandise on hand was valued at $3,123,705 (ibid., XL, 
185, February, 1859). 

83 DeBow’s Review, XIX, 726 (December, 1855); XXIV, 553 (June, 1858); Hunt’s 
Merchants’ Magazine, XL, 179 (February, 1859). In 1857, values of exports of the 
three leading ports in the United States were: New Orleans, $91,433,306; New 
York, $74,538,238; and Mobile, $20,575,987. 
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feet of water.’ Another Alabamian, writing in 1855, asserted, 

“To those who have long been accustomed to look upon the 
Crescent City as the Queen of southern commerce, it will be 
incredible that Mobile has shipping facilities far superior 
and is much the best port on the Gulf.’’** Moreover, a writer 
in Hunt’s Merchants’ Magazine, in 1859, maintained that 
“The situation of Mobile is one of the most beautiful among 
the many attractive sites of American cities . . . [and] at 
the mouth of . . . [Mobile] bay is Dauphin Island, on either 
side of which is a strait. That on the west admits vessels 
drawing only five feet, but that on the east admits a draught 
of twenty-two feet.’’%* 

On the basis of accomplishments as an agricultural market 
these promoters and others of the late ante-bellum period 
had good reason to be proud of Mobile. In cotton alone 
South Alabama had shipped the amazing total of 13,355,588 
bales to Mobile between 1817 and 1861. Agricultural sup- 
plies in an enormous amount had passed through the city 
to upstate consumers. In 1859 cotton and supplies were 
being bought and sold by more than 150 factors and com- 
mission merchants. In the same year the city supported three 
local banks and sixteen insurance companies. Steamboats 
were making more than seven hundred official landings or 


84 Ibid., XXIV, 266 (February, 1851). 

85 DeBow’s Review, XVIII, 159 (February, 1855). For a comparison of rates of 
exchange and handling charges and prices of cotton in Mobile and New Orleans, 
see ibid., XVIII, 477-485 (May, 1850). 

86 XL, 179 (February, 1859). The well-known Frederick Law Olmstead, in de- 
scribing Mobile in the same period, was less complimentary: “The great business 
of the town is the transfer of cotton, from the producer to the manufacturer, from 
the wagon and the steam-boat to the sea-going ship. Like all the other cotton- 
ports, Mobile labors under the disadvantage of a shallow harbor. At the wharves, 
there are only a few small craft and steamboats. All large sea-going vessels lie 
some thirty miles below, and their freights are transhipped in lighters” (Journey 


in the Seaboard Slave States, with Remarks on Their Economy, New York, 1859, 
p- 567). 
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stops along the Alabama, Tombigbee, and Warrior rivers. 
Six pilot boats and twenty-three pilots were working the 
waters in and near the city. Three lighthouses were in op- 
eration.” Between 1826 and 1857 the federal government 
had appropriated more than $200,000 to improve the har- 
bor.** ‘The Mobile and Ohio Railroad, projected by Mobile 
business leaders, was in operation,®® and the Mobile and Ohio 
Telegraph Company had been incorporated. At various 
times during the 1850’s consuls representing sixteen foreign 
governments were stationed in the city.*’ To those Ala- 
bamians dependent upon the river systems closely associated 
with Mobile during the pre-Civil War period, the city might 
well have been the center of the economic universe.*? Its 


87 Directory of the City of Mobile [1858-1859], passim. 

88 These appropriations were: $10,000 in 1826; $20,000 in 1829; $10,000 in 1834; 
$17,997.60 in 1835; $50,000 in 1837; $50,000 in 1838; $50,000 in 1852; and $20,- 
833.08 in 1857. See William E. Martin, “Internal Improvements in Alabama,” in 
Johns Hopkins University Studies in Historical and Political Science, XX, 173 
(Baltimore, 1902). Immediately after the outbreak of the Civil War an unidentified 
officer of the United States Coast Guard reported as follows on Mobile harbor: 
“On the bar of the deepest channel the water lies twenty feet in depth” near 
Sand Island. There was a pass with a depth of sixteen feet between Petit Bois 
and Horn Island. Mississippi Sound, westward from Mobile, was six feet in depth. 
Lake Pontchartrain was only seven feet in depth (Hunt’s Merchants’ Magazine, 
XLV, 22, July, 1861). 

89 This railroad shipped 107,450 bales of cotton to Mobile in 1857-1858; 137,430 
bales in 1858-1859; and 233,890 bales in 1859-1860 (ibid., XLIII, 632, November, 
1860). See also Grace Lewis Miller, “The Mobile and Ohio Railroad in Ante-bellum 
Times,” Alabama Historical Quarterly, VII, 37-59 (Spring, 1945). 

90 The Act incorporating this Company was approved on December 14, 1859. The 
Company’s lines were to be constructed along the route of the Mobile and Ohio 
Railroad. See Acts of the Seventh Biennial Session, of the General Assembly of 
Alabama (Montgomery, 1860), pp. 471-473. 

91 The consuls represented Great Britain, France, Spain, Netherlands, Hamburg, 
Belgium, Portugal, Russia, Mexico, Sardinia, Austria, Tuscany, Sweden, Norway, 
Holland, and Switzerland. Mobile Directory and Commercial Supplement, for 
1855-1856, p. 121; Daughrill & Walker’s General Directory for the City and County 
of Mobile for 1856 (Mobile, 1856), p. 21; Directory of the City of Mobile [1858- 
1859], p. 45. 

92 Mobile had one significant problem that it never successfully solved during the 
ante-bellum period: the appearance of fever epidemics. Among the more devas- 
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chief interest was of course cotton, and as one traveler so 
quaintly expressed it in the late 1850’s: “Mobile is a pleasant 
cotton city of some thirty thousand inhabitants—where people 
live in cotton houses and ride in cotton carriages. They buy 
cotton, sell cotton, think cotton, eat cotton, drink cotton, 
and dream cotton. They marry cotton wives, and unto them 
are born cotton children. In enumerating the charms of a 
fair widow, they begin by saying she makes so many bales 
of cotton. It is the great staple, the sum and substance of 
Alabama. It has made Mobile and all its citizens.” 


tating epidemics of the period were those of 1819, 1825, 1829, 1837, 1839, and 1843 
(DeBow’s Review, XI, 526-530, November, 1851). Massey, op. cit., p. 87, mentions 
an epidemic of 1857. These calamities usually occurred in the summers, greatly 
affecting business in the city. 
93 Hiram Fuller, Belle Britain on a Tour, at Newport and Here and Th 
: N 
York, 1858), p. 112. : j mh 
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The Shelby Iron Company In 
The Civil War: A Study Of 
A Confederate Industry 


PART III 
By FRANK E. VANDIVER 


hy RECAPITULATING ASSETS and liabilities on December 31, 
1863, the officers found the Shelby Iron Company in a sur- 
prisingly healthy condition. The assets, counting new fur- 
nace buildings, provisions on hand, wagons, mules, oxen, 
carts, cash, 26 shares of stock, “sundry and various articles,” 
one horse, twenty-four Negroes, and Confederate and indi- 
vidual debts, totaled $624,616.69. The liabilities, consider- 
ing capital stock, bills payable, monies owed the government, 
and an open Confederate account, came to $329,045.46, leav- 
ing, even after government deductions, a sizable working 
balance, on paper. In fact though, as many people were com- 
ing to believe, the depreciation of Confederate currency 
greatly reduced the Company’s assets.” 

Evidently heartened, Jones, in what is apparently a report 
to the stockholders, January 1, 1864, was optimistic about 
the probable capacity of their plant. With the labor on hand 


94 Assets and Liabilities of Shelby Iron Company, Dec. 31, 1863. For an example 
of the people’s loss of faith in the stability of the currency, see Sam Kirkman to 
Jones, Tuscaloosa, Ala., Dec. 31, asking that the Company settle its account with 
him “because the currency is depreciating & I must invest it at once.” He added 
that the Company might defer payment until the first of April “provided you pay 
in whatever may be current then.” 
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“and the present facilities for doing business,” he believed 
that 600,000 pounds of assorted pig iron could be made each 
month, and, barring “unusual accidents,” the rolling mill 
could work up about 300,000 pounds per month. Both de- 
pended on the supply of coal. If the necessary skilled labor 
were available, he explained, a material increase in convert- 
ing pig into bar iron would result. The one-third loss now 
experienced, would, with their iron, be reduced about 7%. 
Lack of skilled attention in puddling cavsed a 23% wast- 
age, which pained Jones.® Despite the almost overwhelming 
handicaps constantly plaguing the Company the stockholders 
were greatly encouraged and Lapsley and his coworkers 
formulated plans for expansion. They questioned Jones and 
Giles Edwards about the cost of certain land they had wanted 
to buy, and Lapsley planned to go to Selma to make the 
purchase.** 

This intended expansion was doubtless greatly encouraged 
by the presence of a new officer in the conscript office at 
Talladega, Alabama, whose ideas were so radically different 
from those generally held by officers of the Bureau of Con- 
scription that they deserve some attention here. The Shelby 
officials approached the Talladega enrolling office with a 
list of prospective details which were deemed essential to the 
efficient running of the plant. Ordinarily, such a transaction 
would have been treated with cool civility or obvious hos- 
tility. In this case, however Lieutenant N. B. De Arman 
took helpful personal interest in Shelby’s needs and offered 
his support. “I hope you will succeed [he wrote] in getting 
an order for the Detail of all the men you kneed [sic] about 
your works and I will take pleasure in making your details. 
I hope my action in regard to your works was satisfactory— 


95 Jones [to the Company?], [Shelby?] Jan. 1, 1864. 
96 Lapsley to Edwards, n. p., [Jan.?] 1864. 
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and that instead of making enemies (as most men of my sort 
do) I have made friends of the Shelby Iron Works. My kind 
regards to the men who came up with me—I remain your 
friend.”®’ Not quite a month later he wrote, enclosing the 
details of sixteen men whom he sincerely hoped were satis- 
factory, ‘‘as it is my object to make friends for my Govern- 
ment and the Cause we all have at heart and while I feel 
assured that you are greatly benefitting the Government in 
your works there—it is my pleasure to aid you in every way 
possible consistent with my duty as an Enrolling Officer.’ 

In the same spirit, Governor Thomas H. Watts wrote the 
Company that, if a list of men working at the plant and sub- 
ject to militia duty was sent him along with the certification 
of their having to stay on duty, he would exempt them from 
militia service.°° And Wurzbach, of the Nitre and Mining 
Bureau in Selma, more and more concerned over the coal 
supply for the Shelby furnaces, offered his assistance when- 
ever it was needed.’ For once, at least, Shelby could not be- 
moan lack of official support. It remains a sad fact, never- 
theless, that codperation between the various private indus- 
tries was lacking. Had they worked agreeably together for 
the common good much better results might have been 
achieved for the Confederacy. 

On the other hand, however desirous Confederate authori- 
ties may have been of aiding Shelby (and other contract- 
ing companies), military contingencies often nullified good 
intentions. Tillman, still a civilian, urgently wrote Jones 
from Selma on February 15, that Demopolis was threatened 
by the enemy and that the government had again pre- 
empted all the railroad rolling stock. Meridian, he declared, 


97 Lt. N. B. De Arman to Hazard, Talladega, Jan. 25, 1864. 
98 De Arman to Jones, Talladega, Feb. 17, 1864. 

99 Watts to Hazard, Montgomery, Jan. 28, 1864. 
100 Wurzbach to Jones, Selma, Feb. 5, 1864. 
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had already fallen and the Federals were moving eastward 
steadily. Showing a fine concern for the welfare of the Com- 
pany and a singular unconcern for Demopolis, he opined 
that should that city also fall, corn would be hard to get at 
any price. Lard was already selling for $40 per gallon.’ 
The next day Jones reiterated that the government had con- 
fiscated all rolling stock, adding that Wurzbach had been un- 
able to secure a single car to haul Shelby’s corn, which lay 
ready for shipment. Unless Jones could get some cars im- 
pressed, he added, he would have to hold on to the corn 
as best he could. There was, of course, the possibility that, 
since General Leonidas Polk’s Army had retreated across the 
Tombigbee some fifteen miles below Demopolis, no corn or 
fodder could be sent out of the area. Tillman noted that 
“perfect consternation prevails” in Demopolis and “in the 
canebrake, corn stood at $2 and $2.25 a bushel,” but if Polk 
held at Demopolis prices were sure to rise.*°” ‘The emergency 
occasioned by Polk’s maneuvers overtaxed available trans- 
portation for some time—through the remainder of February 
and early March supplies for his troops crowded the rail- 
roads and Tillman, failing to get any cars for fodder, wrote 
resignedly to Jones on March 10 that he expected the pres- 
sure on transportation facilities to end within a week or so.* 

Indeed, Tillman had no easy time executirg the difficult 
tasks assigned him. Shortly after reporting his efforts to 
Shelby, he found himself confronted with the frightening pro- 
visions of General Order Number Eleven released from head- 
quarters at Camp Buckner, Talladega, on March 30, 1864. 
This drastic order revoked the details of all men under the 
jurisdiction of Camp Bucker ‘‘except such as have been made 
for reasons of peculiar mechanical or scientific skill” and 


101 Tillman to Jones, Selma, Feb. 15, 1864. 
102 Tillman to Jones, Selma, Feb. 16, 1864. 
103 [Tillman] to Jones, Selma, March 10, 1864. 
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“men who were in the Service of the Nitre and Mining Bu- 
reau before and at the time of enrollment.”!™ 

On the same day that the Confederate Congress passed 
the new Conscription Law, February 17, 1864, it also ap- 
proved “An Act to reduce the currency and to authorize a 
new issue of notes and bonds.”?°> This law, designed to retard 
the rapid growth of redundant notes, had the temporary ef- 
fect of restoring a modicum of public confidence in the gov- 
ernment’s haphazard financial policy. Contractors saw in the 
new regulation a chance, or so they thought, to make a 
profit. If deliveries were delayed until After April 1, 1864, 
payments would be made in the new currency at the old 
prices, thus insuring a substantial gain in dollar value. But 
the government had not overlooked this loophole. Major 
William R. Hunt, in a circular dated ‘March 2, 1864, made 
the policy of the Bureau clear on the newly funded currency: 


[Should] “contractors be deceived as to the effect of the currency bill 
as applicable to payments, [he wrote] it is deemed best to notify 


104 General Orders No. 11, Hdqrs.. Camp Buckner, Talladega, Ala., March 30, 
1864, paragraphs I & IV. Undoubtedly this order had been prompted by the strin- 
gent Conscription Law, passed on February 17, 1864, which directed the enrollment 
of all white men between the ages of 17 and 50, repealed all exemptions, except 
those for religious opinions, and substituted a much more specialized list. The 
President had the power to make details of “artisans, mechanics, or persons of sci- 
entific skill,” when he deemed it necessary. The orders which put this law into 
effect gave the duty of granting details almost entirely to local enrolling officers, 
who could make the grant for only sixty days. Four days later Tillman wrote the 
Company, giving this description of himself: “43 years old, 5 ft. 10 in. high, dark 
complexion, gray eyes, gray hair’—to facilitate the application for a new detail, 
which, apparently, he received. See “An act to organize forces to serve during the 
war,” in Matthews, ed., Statutes at Large of the Confederate States, I Cong., St. IV, 
Chap. LXV, Sec. 8; Ramsdell, op. cit., 236-237, and Tillman to Hazard, Selma, 
Apr. 3, 1864. 

105 Matthews, op. cit., I Cong., St. IV Chap LXIII. Treasury notes larger than $5 
had to be funded before April 1, 1864, in the Cis-Mississippi area and before July 1, 
1864, in the Trans-Mississippi. If the notes.were not funded on or before the pre- 
scribed dates, they were subject to a 331/3% dollar tax. Five dollar notes were 
given a somewhat longer negotiable period. New treasury notes issued under the 
law would be exchanged for the old ones at the rate of $2 for $3. Here, apparently, 
the government had uncovered a valuable point of profit for its contractors. 
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them; That for all Iron or coal contracted to be delivered between 
the Ist of January, and the Ist of April, 1864, payments will be made 
in the present currency, or if in the new 3314 per cent will be de- 
ducted. If contractors delay delivery until after the Ist day of April 
expecting that they will escape the operations of the law, in that 
way, they will be mistaken.” 


Hunt’s memorandum to Nitre and Mining installations ef- 
fectively quashed any hope Shelby might have entertained of 
needed gain. Prices of all commodities were skyrocketing 
and the initial flare of the new financial bill was fading to an 
ember. To many people Confederate money was becoming 
undesirable or useless and the Company had more and more 
to rely on barter to obtain many items of common need. 
Shelby officials soon discovered that their most readily ne- 
gotiable item was, therefore, not money but iron. With that 
as a basis of credit much could be done, and the Company 
showed no hesitancy to do business on a barter basis.** 

Depreciation of currency was not Shelby’s only trouble at 
this critical time, however. As the summer campaigns were 
about to open in Virginia and Georgia, Shelby had to keep 


106 Hunt “Circular,” Selma, March 2, 1864. 

107 N. L. Darby & Company, to Jones, Childersburg, Alabama, Feb. 27, 1864. As 
early as the preceding February Darby & Company had written to Jones that they 
would sell 1,000 pounds of extra sole leather at $10 per pound and 200 pounds of 
first rate russet leather at $12, in old currency. A month later J. L. Foster offered 
about 1,000 pounds of sole, upper, bridle, harness and russet leather, some slightly 
damaged, at $10 per pound in the new currency. Darby & Company were also will- 
ing to sell 17 hides weighing 88 pounds to Shelby for $880, but only if certain iron 
could be rolled at once (see Foster to Jones, Selma, March 23, 1864; N. L. Darby 
to Jones, April 12, 1864). 

Russell & Company made a deal with Jones for three tons of iron to be paid for, 
half in Confederate money and half in bacon. Bacon had now reached a barter 
value of $8.50 per pound. Writing with the air of a great conspirator John M. Mc- 
Clanahan, one of Shelby’s original stockholders, inquired of the Company if he 
could be furnished with two kettles of 30 and 90 gallon capacities. If he could se- 
cure these kettles he could get some sugar. He wondered with possibly a little 
pique, if he was asking too much. “Recollect if you please that sugar is sugar and 
that it is never lost what a friend gets” (see McClanahan to [Jones and Edwards?], 
n. p., April 26, 1864). On April 28, Giles Edwards made a new arrangement with 
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up production. Again, a shortage of labor seriously hampered 
operations. Tillman, now canvassing labor and food possi- 
bilities in Mississippi, wrote observingly of slave attitude in 
that state. Confederate government agents, impressing Ne- 
groes above Canton, had driven some of the planters to the 
practice of hiding their slaves in the swamps to evade cap- 
ture.°* The approach of Sherman’s Army also did much to 
excite and worry the Negroes and encourage them to run 
away.**? Slave owners in Georgia were in no mood to co- 


Russell Company, offering one pound of iron for one pound of bacon (see Ed- 
wards to “Mr. Russell & Co.,” Columbiana, April 28, 1864). In May, 1864, 16 tons of 
iron brought the Company 121 “garments” and one bag of patchwork scrap from 
Robert Hall, and on the 19th of that month R. R. Hunley supplied an unspecified 
amount of corn and flour for fifty pounds of iron (“Memorandum,” Hall and 
Hunley, circa May 19, 1864). On June 9, Mrs. Susan Raith exchanged flour for a 
sixty gallon kettle, pound for pound. On the 18th the Reverend Mr. James Casper 
traded leather hides for three kettles; Isaac Stone, on the 19th was offered one 
pound of iron for two pounds of weevil-free flour; and on June 28th P. D. Mo- 
raney offered to trade leather hides for $43.75 in iron or equivalent barter goods, 
or for $521 in Confederate money (see letters from Mrs. Susan Raith, Childers- 
burg, June 9; Rev. Casper, Harpersville, June 18; Stone, June 19 and Moraney, 
June 28, 1864 to the Shelby Iron Company). 

At the same time, June 28, W. A. Lanning got four tons of cone bar iron for 
one ton of good bacon or three tons of hog side meat (Lanning to Shelby Iron 
Company, Childersburg, June 28, 1864). On July 6, Jones, replying to an inquiry 
as to cash and barter prices of syrup kettles, said that Shelby would furnish four 
pounds of castings for one pound of bacon. He announced that the Company did 
not sell for money (possibly a government restriction). For kettles alone, he added, 
the Company could furnish five pounds for one pound of good bacon sides (In- 
dorsement, apparently in Jones’ handwriting, dated July 6, on L. W. Lawler to 
J. M. McClanahan, n. p., July 4, 1864). 

108 Tillman to Jones, Mississippi, May 31, 1864. Negroes, Tillman added, felt 
safer in Mississippi than in North Alabama, because the Federals had been with- 
drawn to Georgia to reinforce Sherman. This attitude affected both the availability 
and price of supplies. Corn had now dropped to $1 a bushel, bacon to $2 to $2.50 
a pound and leather could be obtained. Shoes, too, amazingly enough, had been 
offered to Tillman—100 pairs of russet boots for $2,000 (see Tillman to Jones, 
Miss., May 31, 1864). For similar cases of evasion of impressmen officials and for 
some reasons why planters opposed the impressment of their slaves, see Bell I. 
Wiley, Southern Negroes, 1861-1865 (New Haven, 1938), pp. 123-33. 

109 “Louis” and “Dave” tried to depart the services of the Company via the under- 
ground railway on June 26, 1864, but were caught in the act. Their apprehen- 
sion and return to Columbiana cost the Company $105.50, which probably had 
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operate with government establishments located toward the 
west. Tillman had felt them out on their views and knew 
they would send none of their Negroes to Alabama until 
Johnston pushed Sherman across the Tennessee river “as 
they think if Ga. is overrun Ala. will be also. If Johnson [sic] 
drives Sherman back all the Negros [sic] from southern Geor- 
gia will be to hire as the plantations and crops are all de- 
stroyed and it will be too late to plant a new crop.” 

Just a few weeks later, in early July, the Company sent 
Thomas Peters up to Atlanta to consult General Joseph E. 
Johnston about the possibility of obtaining the detail -of 
mechanics for the projected Company railroad and for jobs 
in the plant proper. Johnston apparently wished to codperate 
and promised Peters all the skilled men he eould spare. ‘The 
difficulty lay in locating the right men. Peters had heard 
about four puddlers and reported that he could “get them 
as soon as this Scuffle with Sherman is over. The Yankees 
are celebrating the 4th this morning along Johnston’s new 
line [Smyrna Station] to which he fell back on the night of 
the 2d. Heavy firing is going on, but I think it only skirmish- 
ing.’”"* ‘Two days after, Peters again wrote Lapsley, this time 
with more favorable news. Peters had located every man 
needed at Columbiana, except a foreman and roll turner, and 
had no doubt that all desired heaters and puddlers would be 
available. 

“Just at this time, [he wrote] it is very difficult to get a Genl to 
speak to you except on the subject of the fight. When this campaign 


is over we can get all the help we need, and I will try to get your 
Mill cut loose entirely from the Nitre & Mining Bureau, but this 


to be paid in specie. Not long after these two slaves were brought back, they es- 
caped from J. W. Morgan’s work crew near Clinton, apparently due to Morgan's 
negligence. He swore they had had outside assistance because he had them hand- 
cuffed and bound in a shed. When he returned “not a hair was there of them.” 
(Morgan to Jones, n. p., n. d.). 

110 Tillman to [Jones] Selma, June 6, 1864. 

111 Peters to Lapsley, Atlanta, July 4, 1864. 
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of course you will not speak of. I dont wish to incur the displeasure 
of any one, but cant help making suggestions when the public in- 
terest demands it.’’112 


Peters’ significant remark concerning the removal of the 
Company from Hunt’s Nitre and Mining Bureau jurisdiction 
had been presaged by growing discontent at Shelby. Earlier, 
in April, 1864, Lapsley had proposed that “‘a somewhat elab- 
orate’’ document be laid before Congress “‘to expose indirect- 
ly, and yet with effect, the blunders and stupidities of those 
who have controled [sic] the iron business of this section” and 
to show “what has been the result of the past illiberal and 
foolish system and what might reasonably be expected from 
a proper system.’’*** 

Various factors must be considered as contributing to 
trouble between Hunt’s Bureau and the Shelby Company. 
The many crippling problems which constantly battered the 
latter did little to engender confidence in the officials run- 
ning the government’s iron interests, whether or not they 
had control over such problems. The recurring surprise 
drafts took steady toll of the Company’s labor and left be- 
hind much ill feeling.** Prices had climbed to almost un- 


112 Peters to Lapsley, Atlanta, July 6, 1864. Peters added a few personal obser- 
vations on the fighting around Atlanta: “The Yankees and our army are looking 
in each others faces and blowing out each others brains every day, but when & 
where the big fight is to take place I can’t tell. [Johnson started his retrograde 
movement into the Atlanta defense lines the day this letter was written.] I was 
at the Front last evening and found Shot & Shell rather frequent for the com- 
fort of a non-combatant—I retired at a speed above ‘common time.’” 

113 Lapsley to Jones, [Shelby] April 9, 1864. This disaffection undoubtedly grew 
out of Hunt’s tyrannicai administration of the Alabama Nitre and Mining inter- 
ests. His capacity for becoming unpopular and the object of various conspiracies 
to evade or circumvent his office seems to have been phenomenal, and it appears 
that irrespective of the favorable opinion of high officials which he cultivated, his 
presence did more harm than good. 

114In April, 1864, new conscript regulations, taking all able-bodied men between 
17 and 50 regardless of foreign birth or citizenship cost the Company eight men; 
in May another call took ten men from a total of 84; on October 6, 1864, Shelby 
boasted 73 white men over 17 years of age, but on the 19th another draft reduced 
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‘believable heights—$1000 for a team of oxen, for instance, 
and the rental of slaves had risen to prohibitive figures. Seven 
beef cattle, 300 hogs and pigs large enough to slaughter, and 
30 or 40 cows were somehow obtained, however.** By Oc- 
tober, 1864, Shelby had hired 63 white women over 18 years 
of age and 31 boys and girls between 12 and 18 in an attempt 
to solve the labor problems. Shelby’s policy toward Negroes 
grew somewhat wild as time passed. William W. Allen, of 
Wahalak Plantation, complained of the astonishing charges 
made against him by the Company for apprehending one of 
his runaway slaves. Charges for lost time of a servant hired 
by the year were new to Allen and to add to this a charge for 
advertising the runaway seemed incredible. “Now, one or 
the other is certainly enough, [he wrote] for if you charge 
for his loss of time you certainly have no right to charge me 
for advertising him ... It is a bad rule that does not work 
both ways, so if you advertise and collect I need not pay full 
wages for the days he was lost. I am hiring to Mr. H. H. 
Ware, Pres. of an iron Co. in Selma some hands. He would 
have taken Fifty or a Hundred more, so think.’’* 

On November 25, 1864, the Nitre and Mining Bureau in 
Selma, through James T. Pettit as Acting Superintendent, in- 
this total to 69, most of whom were crippled (see various memoranda covering the 
drafting of personnel, April 2, May 9, October 6, 1864; and J. T. Pettit to Jones, 
Selma, Oct. 19, 1864). 

115 Statement of Assets of the Shelby Iron Company, Oct. 6, 1864. 

116 William W. Allen to Hazard, Jones et al, Wahalak Plantation, [Alabama], 
Oct. 26, 1864. Shelby paid Negro wagoners $8 per month for regular work and 
overtime for special work. The slaves themselves got none of this money (it all 
went to their owners), unless special orders had been given to dole them out some 
spending money (see Pay Roll of the Company, Nov. 1864). On the other hand, 
there existed some advantage to have slaves employed in Nitre and Mining or 
Quartermaster installations, since credit was allowed the owner by enrolling and 
impressing agents (see General Orders No. 16, Hdqrs., Reserves of Ala., Mont- 
gomery, Nov. 22, 1864, paragraph I). Early in 1865 Shelby offered $30 to $37 per 
month for each first class male Negro, $10 to $15 for women, and offered to clothe 


and provide medical care for any slaves hired (Jones to George O. Baker, purchas- 
ing in field for Shelby Works, n. p., n. d., 1865). 
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formed Jones that all of Shelby’s men between 18 and 45 
would have to be organized into companies and mustered into 
service by an Enrolling Officer. All other men at the works 
had to be mustered into the reserve." 

Emerging from this mass of adverse circumstances is the 
Company’s steadfast tenacity, its will to continue operation. 
At a meeting of the stockholders on December 6, 1864, the 
necessity of more money became obvious. Resorting to an 
old, but singularly successful panacea, the stockholders pres- 
ent, Jones, J. M. McClanahan, John W. Lapsley, Robert Hall, 
Thomas M. Walthall, and James W. Lapsley, amended the 
Company charter to allow issue of more capital stock to 3240 
shares at $100 each. J. R. Kenan, a former stockholder, sold 
his stock back and it was divided among the other holders. 
Samuel Tate, new president of the Company, bought 250 
shares and Thomas Peters, who, it appears, served concur- 
rently as a Major in the Confederate Quartermaster Depart- 
ment,*** got 150 shares. Moses J. Wicks obtained the most 
influential block of stock with his purchase of 500 shares, 
Giles Edwards bought 25 and Hall increased his holdings 
by the same number. Charles J. Hazard bought 40. The 
capital increase secured by this retrenchment must have 
seemed hollow, for L. L. Hill wrote Sam Tate a few weeks 
later that ‘‘our currency is .. . worthless .. .”"*® The same 
feeling prevailed when the Confederate government man- 
aged in March, 1865, a currency payment of $210,381.53 for 
iron deliveries from November, 1864 to March, 1865.1*° 
Jones succinctly summed up the Company’s urgent need for 
money when he told Peters, Shelby’s new treasurer and quar- 


117 Pettit to Jones, Selma, Nov. 25, 1864. 

118 General Orders No. 16, Hdgrs., Reserves of Ala., Montgomery, Nov. 22, 1864, 
paragraph I. 

119 Hill to Tate, n. p., Dec. 26, 1864. 

120 Statement of payment, March 11, [1865]. 
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termaster, that “it is absolutely indispensable that the Govt 
settle up with us promptly every month. Upon this depends 
our ability to carry on the business with safety.” At least 
$25,000 per month had to be provided to pay laborers alone 
and money was sorely needed for supplies offered for sale 
locally.*** 

All of these problems remained primarily a Company con- 
cern. The government did what it could for its contractors, 
but now that the military situation had so deteriorated little 
attention could be given to anything but Grant and Sher- 
man. Important though the military situation was, the gov- 
ernment made a mistake in not supporting its manufactories. 
While doing little to aid them, the government nevertheless 
relied on them more and more to repair damage inflicted on 
the Confederacy’s transportation system. To the Shelby Com- 
pany, in particular, the government looked for spike iron for 
mending railroads wrecked by Sherman. Everything in Vir- 
ginia now depended on supplies coming from Alabama, Geor- 
gia, South Carolina and North Carolina, and most of these 
supplies could move only if the Georgia railroads were re- 
paired. But Shelby and the other iron works in the Deep 
South, weakened by the government’s financial razzle-dazzle 
—by defection, speculation, conscription, divided command, 
failing support from the Nitre and Mining Bureau, critical 
shortages of vital materials such as coal, antipathy of white 
workers toward black,’** shortages of food, and, above all, the 
waning confidence of the people in the government, the 
money and the war—failed to rise to this final challenge. The 
railroads collapsed and Lee’s trickle of supplies evaporated. 

Even as the war marched to its end, the officers of the 
Shelby Iron Company refused to stop trying. From as far 

121 Jones to Peters, [Shelby] Jan. 14, 1865. 


122 For an instance of this type of discrimination, see Major R. B. Gunuh to 
Jones, [Selma] Jan. 26, 1865. 
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away as Florida they secured meat, scoured Alabama for corn 
and fended off creditors in every way possible.!2* Permission 
from Colonel Hunt to sell a limited amount of iron in the 
open market provided stop-gap financial relief,!** but the 
inability of the government to pay for past deliveries more 
than nullified this small advantage,’” and rising wages crip- 
pled the Company even more.’* Aided by an odd change in 
Hunt’s attitude from hostility to friendliness, and by his 
eventual transfer to Shelby of 3,121 bushels of tax-in-kind 
corn, the Company still barely managed to function.’”” Presi- 
dent Tate at last resorted to a method dictated by dire ne- 
cessity: he took cotton through the Union lines to Vicksburg 
to trade for supplies. This moderately successful plan en- 
couraged him to write Peters that he had ‘made every ar- 
rangement for the works except labor. That’s your job.” 
But the government’s demands on and lack of concern for 
its contractors continued unabated. On the one hand order- 


123 For examples of the Company’s desperate efforts in the Confederacy’s last 
days, see D. H. Kenney to Jones, n. p., Dec. 27, 1864; Sam Tate to Peters, n. p., 
n. d., concerning the need of speed in loading freight cars; Pettit to Jones, n. p., 
n. d., concerning government’s pressing need for rail spikes; Jones to Peters, 
[Shelby] Jan. 9, 1865; Peters to Jones, n. p., n. d., covering shortage of coal; George 
O. Baker to Jones, n. p., n. d., and Jan. 14, 1865; Jones to Peters, [Shelby] n. p., 
Jan. 22, 1865, concerning confusion of railroad officials; Jones to Peters, [Shelby] 
Jan. 24, 1865, concerning pressing debts; Horace Ware to Jones, [Selma] Feb. 23, 
1865, concerning Jones’ delay in paying bills; Jones to Peters, [Shelby] March lI, 
1865, concerning need for leather and corn and efforts to secure these items; 
Thomas Pettus to Jones, Shelby, March 1, 1865, concerning purchase of 20,000 
pounds of meat, 1,000 pounds of leather for the Company from Florida. 

124 Major Thomas Peters to Jones, Selma, March 2, 1865. 

125 Jones to Peters, Shelby, March 3, 1865. 

126 Engineers were receiving $18 per day on the Alabama & Tennessee Rivers 
Railroad (see C. B. Andrews to Jones, Selma, March, 1865). 

127 Peters to Jones, Selma, March 4, 1865; J. M. Tillman to Jones, Selma, March 
20, 1865. 

128 Tate to Peters, Demopolis, March 18, 1865. The exact nature of Tate’s op- 
erations is not made clear in his correspondence, though they were obviously on a 
large scale. He received his orders directly from General Beauregard (see Tate to 
John W. Lapsley, Demopolis, March 18, 1865). 
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ing iron from Shelby to “complete work on two Gun Boats,”’ 
the government, on the other, proved stiff competition in the 
slave labor market. Shelby could pay only $5 a day for slaves, 
out of which the owner had to clothe and feed them and pay 
their taxes; the government, on the contrary, paid $12 a day, 
plus food for miners, and sold them clothes at government 
prices.’”® Hunt, too, added to the government’s pressure on 
Shelby. He complained, said Peters in a letter to Jones, that 
“he has given us all we asked except money which he has 
not, and the Govt is pressing him for the iron and it must 
come.” Peters thought efforts should be made to supply 
Hunt’s order.’ 

By this time the movements of the cavalry force under 
Federal General James H. Wilson began to exert influence 
on the thinking of Shelby officials. On March 22 he started 
from the Tennessee River in North Alabama in the general 
direction of Selma, which he reached on April 2, 1865. 
Prompted by thoughts of safe investments. (iron was con- 
sidered the best investment for anyone holding Confederate 
money) and of future business opportunities, Jones advised 
Peters to investigate the possibility of getting a much desired 
steam hammer and other machinery from Catesby Jones’ 
Naval Gun Foundry at Selma. “Some of it you know could 
be sent up here. We could take care of it for them. If there 
is a move, get all you can.’ 

This plan worked. On April 27 Catesby Jones at De- 
mopolis executed articles of agreement, selling and deliver- 
ing to the Shelby Iron Company “‘the Pensacola Engine and 
Boiler and Steam Hammer—belonging to Ord. works.” In 
return for this equipment, the Company agreed to allow 
credit of $200,000 on the government’s indebtedness and im- 


129 FE. G. Walker to Jones, Montevallo, March 22, 1865. 
130 Peters to Jones, Selma, March 27, 1865. 
131 Jones to Peters, Shelby, March 27, 1865. 
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mediate return of the machinery in case the Confederacy re- 
quired it. Shelby officials were uncertain about how long 
they would be able to run,!** but General Wilson settled this 
problem for them. On April 26 Jones wrote Peters that “the 
Yankees played the devil with things here. Very little of our 
machinery is worth anything.’’ He wanted Peters to get all 
the machinery possible from the Navy and apparently hoped 
for continued operation. An arrangement with Hunt, where- 
by pig iron and cotton would be given the Company in pay- 
ment for government indebtedness seemed briefly to en- 
courage this idea, but on the very day Jones wrote his letter, 
Joseph E. Johnston surrendered the remnant of the Army of 
Tennessee, and the war had ceased. 


132 Articles of Agreement, Demopolis, April 27, 1865. 
183 Jones to Peters, Shelby, March 27, April 26, 1865. 
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The First Annual Meeting Of 
The Alabama Historical 


Association 
BY HENRY T. SHANKS 


I: ANY OF THE SMALL Group of historians who met in Monte- 
vallo on April 19, 1947, for the purpose of organizing the 
Alabama Historical Association had misgivings about the suc- 
cess of their project, their fears were most certainly dispelled 
by the success of the first annual meeting, held at the Jeffer- 
son Davis Hotel in Montgomery on April 17, 1848. The most 
optimistic estimate before the meeting was for an attendance 
of seventy-five to one hundred. Actually, two hundred and 
twenty-five including twenty-five non-members, were present 
out of a membership of two hundred and seventy-six. Prob- 
ably no other historical association has ever had such a large 
percentage of its members present at an annual meeting. 
Equally important is the fact that the members came from 
nearly every part of the state. The beautiful weather, the fine 
preparations made by the local arrangements committee 
(headed by Dr. Gordon Chappell of Huntingdon College), 
the generous hospitality of the sponsoring organizations 
(Huntingdon College and the Alabama State Department of 
Archives and History), the accommodations provided by the 
hotel management, the high character of the papers and re- 
ports, and the enthusiasm of those present—all contributed 
to giving the new organization a promising beginning. 
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After Mr. James F. Sulzby, Jr., President of the Association, 
had welcomed the members and guests and expressed his grati- 
tude for so large an attendance, Mr. Peter A. Brannon, Cu- 
rator of the Department of Archives and History, presented 
an interesting paper on James M. Torbert’s agricultural year- 
book for 1848. James Torbert, Brannon pointed out, was 
educated at an academy in Georgia before he moved with 
his father to the newly evacuated Indian country of Alabama. 
He settled on the “Old Federal Road” about thirty-five miles 
west of the Chattahoochee River. Later his father moved to 
Society Hill in Macon County and left his son and wife in 
charge of the former farm. This was in 1847, when young 
Torbert was only twenty-one and shortly after his marriage 
to a member of a distinguished local family. For some thirty 
years after this Torbert kept a journal or diary. With this 
background established Brannon proceeded to read and ex- 
plain extracts of the yearbook, largely from 1848, although 
he included selections from other years to throw light on the 
family and on Torbert’s agricultural methods. Much of the 
journal, Brannon indicated, pertained to the weather, farm 
operations, church attendance, and other everyday happen- 
ings. The chief value of the thirty-volume original document, 
he contended, is the fact that it gives a good picture of the 
farming methods and the plantation life of that day. 

In the discussion which followed, Judge William H. Brant- 
ley of Birmingham, who had not had access to the paper, 
commented on the character of the journal rather than on 
Brannon’s treatment. Torbert’s diary, he said, was a diary 
of a busy man who did not take time to make philosophical 
comments or observations. The journal carried evidences 
that its author assumed his responsibilities as a good citizen 
by serving as a juror in court and by taking his misfortunes, 
such as sickness or droughts, without complaining or request- 
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ing outside assistance. The diary, Brantley concluded, is im- 
portant not only in revealing the life of the planter, but also 
as evidence of the self-reliance of men of that day. 

The second paper at the morning session was presented by 
Professor Weymouth T. Jordan of Alabama Polytechnic In- 
stitute, on “Ante-Bellum Mobile: Alabama’s Agricultural 
Emporium.” After a brief description of Mobile’s commer- 
cial activities in the period prior to 1820, Jordan traced the 
rise of the city to a position in 1861 of the second ranking 
cotton port in the South. Throughout the paper he empha- 
sized the growth of population in Mobile and Alabama, the 
increase in the production of cotton, the development of river 
traffic and the improvement of port facilities. Since most of 
the cotton sold in Mobile before 1861 was produced in South 
Alabama, figures on cotton production were confined to that 
section of the state. He summarized the production by dec- 
ades, gave some information on exports other than cotton, 
and compared the cotton production there with that of 
neighboring states. He emphasized the significance of the 
Black Belt in the development of the state into one of the 
leading cotton producing areas in the ante-bellum period. 
The state’s cotton boom began during the 1830’s after the 
Indian titles were cleared. Jordan also emphasized the ef- 
fects of the panic of 1837 on the economic activities in Mobile 
and to some extent in Alabama, especially its effect on crop 
diversification and on the growing interest in manufacturing. 
The panic caused many business men in the state to turn to 
industry. Nevertheless, cotton production and its sale re- 
mained the chief economic activity and interest until 1861. 

In commenting on Jordan’s paper, Mr. Rucker Agee of 
Birmingham paid tribute to his painstaking research and as- 
serted that more time might have allowed Jordan an oppor- 
tunity to give additional interpretations to the voluminous 
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and substantiated facts which were offered. This interpreta- 
tion he suggested by raising and answering four questions. 
(1) Was the wealth of Mobile in the 1850's, as the third 
largest export port in America, more apparent than real? The 
profits from shipping, insurance, and financing, Agee sug- 
gested, were largely realized in the North and Europe, and the 
commissions from the cotton trade and farm supplies were 
obtained by agents of northern and foreign interests. (2) 
What was the nature of the function performed at Mobile? 
He suggested that to a large extent citizens of Mobile handled 
the unloading, storing, and reshipping of the cotton, which 
was not a very profitable aspect of the business. (3) What 
was the nature of the shipping available to Mobile? He stated 
that Mobile was a one-commodity port, operating on a sea- 
sonal basis, without regularly scheduled sailings and that the 
port was served by a triangular trade from New York to Mo- 
bile to Europe and back to New York. (4) What were the 
factors that made Mobile the third export port in America? 
Agee suggested such factors as Mobile’s annexation in 1813 
to its natural hinterland; the extinguishment of the Indian 
titles in the interior; the movement of population from the 
eastern seaboard to the West; the invention of the cotton 
gin; the development of cotton spinning machinery; the in- 
vention and development of river steamboats; and the rail- 
road, which resulted in the construction of the Mobile and 
Ohio Railroad from the port to a vast interior not accessible 
to rivers. 

At the luncheon session Dr. George R. Stuart of Birming- 
ham-Southern College succeeded as toastmaster in working 
a very full program into a limited amount of time. Upon 
his request Dr. James H. Chapman of Howard College pro- 
nounced the invocation, Judge Walter B. Jones of Mont- 
gomery welcomed the Association to the city, and Mr. John 
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W. Lapsley of Selma replied to the welcome. Tribute was 
paid to the memory of Dr. Thomas M. Owen, who, it was 
said, had contributed more than any other person to the pres- 
ervation of Alabama materials and to the revivification at the 
turn of the century of the old Alabama Historical Society 
which had been begun in 1850. His work in the Department 
of Archives and History as a strong force for the stimulation 
of the studying and writing of the state’s history was also 
praised. 

Dr. W. Stanley Hoole of the University of Alabama re- 
ported to the Association on the difficulties which he had 
encountered as editor of The Alabama Review. He urged 
the members to offer manuscripts for publication and to en- 
courage others to do likewise. The quarterly, he added, must 
have the active support of all members or it cannot survive. 

At the same session Dr. Thomas W. Martin of Birmingham, 
who was introduced by the President of the University of 
Alabama, Dr. John M. Gallalee, made a moving appeal to 
the Association to endorse General William C. Gorgas for 
the Hall of Fame at New York University. He explained in 
some detail how selections are made. As a result of his ap- 
peal the Association adopted a resolution endorsing General 
Gorgas’ nomination. 

Major Harwell Davis of Howard College then presented 
the President of the Association. Because of the lateness of 
the hour and because his address would be published in the 
Review, President Sulzby asked to be excused from reading 
it. This permission was granted and Sulzby called for the re- 
port of the Secretary-Treasurer, Miss Maud McLure Kelly 
of the State Department of Archives and History. 

Judge Brantley, representing the nominating committee, 
proposed the following officers for the ensuing year: James 
F. Sulzby, President; John W. Lapsley, Vice-President; Maud 
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McLure Kelly, Secretary-Treasurer; and William H. Brant- 
ley, Jr., A. W. Reynolds, Mrs. J. E. Beck, and Henry T. 
Shanks for the Executive Committee. Dr. Leon F. Sensa- 
baugh, representing the committee appointed to decide on 
the place for the next annual meeting, recommended the 
University of Alabama. The recommendations of both com- 
mittees were approved by the members of the Association. 

In the afternoon session, Dr. A. B. Moore, Vice-President 
of the Association, after presenting a distinguished visitor, 
Dr. Frank L. Owsley of Vanderbilt University, introduced the 
guest speaker, Dr. Wendell H. Stephenson of Tulane Uni- 
versity, who read a highly entertaining and stimulating paper 
entitled “Some Pioneer Alabama Historians.” Professor Ste- 
phenson selected for presentation George Petrie, a great 
teacher of history; Walter L. Fleming, a competent research 
scholar; Thomas M. Owen, a gifted organizer and archivist; 
and William G. Brown, a skillful literary craftsman. These 
were not the only Alabamians, he said, who pioneered in his- 
torical activity at the turn of the century, nor, indeed, were 
they the earliest from that state who qualified as historians. 
Their diverse interests, however, harmonized into a mosaic 
that included about all of the significant functions of the 
historical guild. 

Following the afternoon session most of the members went 
on a tour of the first White House of the Confederacy, which 
had been kept open on Saturday afternoon for the benefit 
of the members of the Association. Those who went found 
it a most interesting experience. Afterwards, the members 
attended a delightful reception generously provided by the 
Department of Archives and History. Of special interest was 
the fact that the silver service used at the reception came from 
the old battleship Alabama. This social hour brought a happy 
ending to the first annual meeting of the Alabama Historical 
Association. 
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Annual Report Of The 


Secretary- Treasurer 


BY MAUD McLURE KELLY 


plone FIRST ANNUAL REPORT of the Secretary-Treasurer cov- 
ers the period from April 19, 1947, the day the Alabama 
Historical Association was organized, to April 1, 1948. Here- 
after, reports will cover the fiscal years beginning April 1. 

A total of 610 invitations to membership in the Association, 
all previously approved by the Membership Committee have 
been issued during the year. By April 1, 1948, 255 accept- 
ances had been received. (At the time of the annual meeting 
this number had increased to 273.) One member, Mrs. R. D. 
Sturdivant, of Selma, was lost by death. The Alabama mem- 
bership is distributed among 43 counties, and there are also 
members from Florida, Georgia, Louisiana, Kentucky, Mis- 
sissippi, and Virginia. A card file of all invitations and ac- 
ceptances and other information is currently maintained in 
the Secretary-Treasurer’s office. 

Mimeographed copies of the minutes of the organizational 
meeting, the constitution, and announcements of various sorts 
were mailed to all members of the Association. In November 
and December, 1947, a circular letter describing The Ala- 
bama Review was sent, as were announcements of a radio pro- 
gram, “Alabama’s Heritage,” presented by the Birmingham 
Public Schools and Radio Station WAPI. 


FINANCIAL STATEMENT 


ree April 19, 1947-April 1, 1948: i 
Annual dues collected, 255 @ $3............ $ 765.00 
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Subscriptions for the Review by non-members, 


TOM V Ses © ee Latte k ald ee Fede 21.00 
Sale of extra copies of the Review, 7 @ $1... _—_7.00 
Advance registration fees for annual meeting, 
SS MRCOMED 30 Meta vic ats ilies we spats bce 83 cs 7.50 
LOCALS TR CCEl DIS a ers wile Aodngnart vis «ie: daccisse.n $ 800.50 
Disbursements, April 19, 1947-April 1, 1948: 
Ot OS AUC metas = varia aie oa ie ease ce ee $ 3.00 
Non-member subscriptions transferred to Uni- 
versity-o1t Alabama ‘Press... 2.02. 2.010% « 21.00 
Total disbursements...............0e00. $ 24.00 
Batance spi PL G26t Jes Seek 0 Pek ue set. FSi a5 $ 776.50 


Expenditures for the period beginning April 1, 1948, in- 
cluding programs and other costs of the annual meeting, 
April 17, 1948, were not approved by the Executive Commit- 
tee until after the end of the first fiscal year. These disburse- 
ments will of necessity appear on the financial report of 1948- 
1949. 

The present balance would doubtless be smaller had it not 
been for the fact that Mrs. Marie Bankhead Owen, Director 
of the Alabama State Department of Archives and History, 
permitted the Secretary-Treasurer to perform certain duties 
during the year at the expense of the Department, under a 
statutory provision for the encouragement of historical work. 

To the University of Alabama the Association owes a debt 
of deep gratitude for making possible the publication of The 
Alabama Review. Without the subsidization afforded by the 
University Press the journal could not have been issued. 
Grateful appreciation of the entire membership is extended 
the officials of the University, erstwhile Acting-President 
Ralph E. Adams, President John M. Gallalee, Dr. J. B. Mc- 
Millan, Director of the University Press, and Dr. W. Stanley 
Hoole, Editor of the Review, who thus came so generously 
to the aid of the Association in its venture into print. 
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Notes and Documents 


James M. Torsert’s 1848 Day Boox 


Edited by PETER A. BRANNON 


James Monroe Torbert was born in Upson County, Geor- 
gia, and came with his parents, James and Katherine (Smith) 
Torbert, to the eastern part of Macon County, Alabama, 
shortly after the Indians left that region. The official records 
show James, the father, as postmaster at Society Hill before 
1839. The Indians were removed in the winter of 1836-37. 

The son, James M., kept a “Day Book,” as he titled it 
(really it was a diary), for a number of years; in fact, a rea- 
sonably complete record of the family affairs through 1875 
was kept by different children. The last entries, made years 
after the Civil War, are by “Ed.” They note the winding up 
of “Ma’s” estate. Prior to that is pertinent data referable to 
the visit of General James Wilson’s Federal troops in April, 
1865. 

After 1854, the diaries are labeled “Journals.’’ The hand- 
writing is for the most part clear and easily read. Like almost 
all family journals of the period before 1860, particularly 
those kept by planters, there is much concern about the 
weather, and farm operations are given great detail. 

This paper is primarily designed to summarize the first of 
the books, the one labeled 1848, but which carries data to 


1 The original Torbert diaries are in the hands of his grandchildren in Cham- 
bers County. Copies are on file in the State of Alabama Department of Archives 
and History. This paper was read before the annual meeting of the Alabama His- 
torical Association, Montgomery, April 17, 1948. 
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1852, being in 1848 and 1849, a detailed every-day-in-the-two- 
years entry of incidents connected with his home life. 

Torbert married Elizabeth Winn Walker, daughter of 
Clem Walker, of Uchee, a post office site on the Old Fed- 
eral Road, a few miles southeast of Society Hill, which place 
in the journal is always referred to as “‘the Hill.” “Bet’’ ap- 
pears often through the record.” A son of that union was 
Clement Clay Torbert, who was born in 1856 and who sub- 
sequently became an outstanding business man of Opelika. 
Whether he bore his grandfather’s name (Clem Walker) or 
whether that of Clement Clay, the prominent Alabama poli- 
tician of the period, his grandchildren do not know. 

As the analysis of the journal indicates, James Monroe Tor- 
bert extended his farming operations considerably, became 
a merchant at the Hill (he probably took over the senior 
James’s business), ran a successful blacksmith shop, was a 
Justice of the Peace and for years a County Commissioner. 
He succeeded his father as postmaster, serving to 1859. 

Excerpts from the “Day Book”’ follow: 


This Commences 1848 
My Expences in 1848 


2 Young Torbert (James M.) and his wife moved to the plantation at the time 
of their marriage early in 1847. James, the father, was a merchant at “the Hill” 
and built the house still standing there (1948) to which home James M. and Bet 
went when they came “up” from the plantation. The originally settled lands, 
entered by them, and where James, Senior, lived, before moving to Society Hill, 
were south on the Federal Road not far west of Uchee, toward Creek Stand. James 
and Katherine (the parents of James M.) were married in Oglethorpe County, Geor- 
gia, where Torbert was trustee of an academy which the son attended before com- 
ing to Alabama. The Federal Road was the original highway from Milledgeville 
on the Okmulgee to St. Stephens on the Tombigbee. The plantation was near the 
“Old Road” so often referred to in the journal. The permanent Torbert settle- 
ment at Society Hill was on the “Wire Road,” a much traveled highway which 
led west from the present Phenix City to Tuskegee, thence to Montgomery to 
Selma and on to New Orleans. The latter was so named because it was over this 
way that went the first telegraph wire through the southern states. After 1838 
most of the stage travel was by that route. In the late 1840’s the stage line con- 
nected with the railroad which had been built as far east as Chehaw. 
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Jan 1 Coat & Vest 11.00 1 Watch Key 25 
1 han saw 2.00 Sleeping in Colmbs. .25 
1 Jack plain 1.00 Apples & Candy 42) 
1 drawing knife 1.00 Goods bought at 
2 Chisells 81 Auction 3.17 
1 Grind stone 1.91 Groceries & Expenses 
1 Try square 50 in Montgomery 60.00 
1 Gage fede 


Inasmuch as the day-by-day record shows him in Columbus 
on January 4, this “sleeping in Columbus’ must have covered 
his hotel bill, quite reasonable at 25¢. He went to Mont- 
gomery on March 14, and was back home on the 16th, ‘so 
the $60 ‘groceries and expences in Montgomery’ were no 
doubt incurred then and not in the month of January. He 
must have brought the 25¢ worth of apples and candy home 
from Columbus as the entry follows the “‘sleeping’’ note. The 
expense account gives a valuable comparison of prices. A 
coat and vest at $11 would suggest a $15 suit of clothes. A 
handsaw cost eight times as much as a watch key or a night’s 
lodging at the hotel. 

JANUARY [1848] 


1 S Finished picking cotton. Got timber for plow stocks 
2 S Was at the Hill 

Sw eplitting rails. Sent lime to Columbus 

4 T 4 Myself & Green gone to Columbus 
5 W ¥ a Women Grubing 

Seed ‘i " _ be 

Y lod * s Made some plough handles 

8 S Clear ¥ Grubbing 

9 S Clear I was at the Hill 


10 M Clear. Went to the tanyard. Killed a beef 
11 T Clear. Killed 4 hogs. Weighed 693. 
12 W Cloudy. Commenced sowing oats. Splitting rails 
13 T Cloudy. Sowing oats and splitting rails 
14 F Clear a > Bi 4 7 
15 S Clear Splitting rails. finished sowing oats 
I have sent off all my cotton except one bale. 
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16 
17 
18 
19 
20 
21 


22 
23 
24 
25 
26 
27 
28 
29 
30 
31 


jd fed 


mM OWODIAR STA WN 4 
OHy sy Zr s 


S 
M 
5 
W 
T 
F 


ZYYtyH SH ZL 


have split 7200 rails. nearly finished grubbing 
new ground. cut up all my old logs. Sowed 20 
acres oats and made crop fence five hundred 
yards long. I’ve got 26 pigs &c. 
Cloudy. Was at the Hill. Tryed to take Sam Jordn. 
Cloudy. Splitting rails. Working Garden. Halling 


Cloudy s 5 xe * [rails 

Clear 32 3 Burning brush 

Clear Cutting and burning in new ground 

Clear < 3 ie ety 4 ” Willis gone 
{to Columbus 

Clear % i % Saas 2 ” Willis re- 

Clear Went to the Hill. Nothing new [turned 

Cloudy Cutting and burning. Fixed Chimney 

22 Sowed collards, radish, lettuce, beets, kale. 


Clear. Finished Cutting Newground & Burning brush 
Rain. Commenced rolling logs.’ 


Clear »? 2? 2 
Clear Had log rolling didn’t finish 
Rain 


Cloudy finished Rolling logs. 
I hung up my pork about the 3 of this month. 


MARCH 
Clear Listing up cotton ground, burning Stalks 
Clear 29 23 9 29 29 be) 


Rain Too wet to plough made Newground fence 
Clear Finish fence, cleaning Newground Stacked S. 
Clear Staid at home 

Clear Listing Cotton ground 

Clear Bed potatoes, burned hen house to kill mites 
Rain Finished laying off Cotton Ground 

Rain All hands planting Corn 

Clear Planting Corn, Took down meet 

Clear Finished all but Newground 


3“Rolling logs” consisted of piling trimmed tree bodies into large heaps and 
firing them. The ashes were collected and distributed over the newly cleared 
ground, thus furnishing needed potash. In pioneer days, neighbors joined each 
other to assist in the new ground clearing and cleaning, but at this date Torbert 
was using his slaves for the purpose. 
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12 S Clear Was at the Hill 
13M Clear Made Gin lot gate, Listing Cotton Ground 
14 T Clear Quite Cold went to Montgomery 
15 W Clear Sold Cotton. brought $1006, 1214 
Wednesday I planted Snaps Squashes, Melons, & butter 
beans, onions, &c. Ive. 52 pigs, 3 Young Calves, 1 lamb & 13 
sheep, 32 old hogs besides two boars & the wild hogs. 
16 Clear I returned from Montgomery, 


Clear Staid at home, Corn coming up finily 
Clear Listing Cotton Ground Burning in Newground 
Rain Too wet to plough all hands in Newground 
29 W Clear Planting Cotton, not covering it. 
30 T Planting Cotton; Bedding UP Wet. 
31 F Planting Cotton ¥4 

I have about forty acres Corn up, Sixty Cotton Sowed 
down but not covered done bedding Cotton land; Commence 
Covering tomorrow; I have not planted Newground Corn yet, 
We have had a very wet Spring.” 


JULY 


Th 
17 F Clear Bedding up Cotton Ground Clearing 
18 S Clear Bedding up Cotton Ground Runng Six ploughs 
19 S Cloudy Staid at home all day [Shop 
20 M Cloudy ees & bedding Cotton ground. Went to 
21 T Rain ‘i Stocked to T ploughs Rain 
22 W Rain Too wet to plough; Clearing [at night 
23 T Clear Still too wet to plough Clearing up Newground 
24 F Clear Beste Cotton ground, Rolling Logs 
25 S Clear ma Finished Rolling Logs 

S 

M 

if 


Clear Had barbecue Negroes holaday 

Clear Was at the Hill Sarah is thire 

10 Rain Ploughing & hoeing Cotton, five ploughs 
11 Clear » ss » 


“S 1 Clear Working Newground Corn 

S 2 Clear Been down on old road 

M 3 Rain Ploughing Cotton, done Newground 

T 4 Clear Staid at home ploughing & hoeing Cotton 
W5 Rain  Ploughing & hoeing Cotton, Grass wont die 
T 6 Clear ’ « * 

F 7 Clear xx xx xx xX xX 

Ss 8 

Ss 9 

M 

T 
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W 12 Clear 
13 Clear 
14 Clear 
15 Clear 


A ef 


16 Clear 
17 Clear 
18 Clear 
19 Rain 
20 Rain 
21 Rain 
22 Rain 
23 Rain 
24 Clear 


25 Rain 


26 Cloudy 


H fs HH ZeetnsHzZe 


27 Clear 


28 Clear 
29 Clear 
30 Rain 


nn by 


M 31 Rain 


Commenced Sweeping Cotton, hoeing 
Working potatoes Some thunder 
Finished potatoes. Halling Oats. 
Finished halling Oats verry dry, Whiped Willis 
I have ploughed three times and now am Sweep- 
ing it worked potatoes twice. Made Eleven 
Loads of Oats beside the Seeds, Crop looks 
pretty good Newground Corn injured by the 
last working Oh Gosh how hot 
Staid at home Turned hogs in pasture 
Sweeping & hoeing Newground Cotton 
Sweeping Cotton between branches & hoeing 
A Splendid rain, Ploughed Turnip patch 
Been to Mary Walker Wedding, Chopping Corn 
Chopping Newground Corn Oh how wet 

” hardest rain’s this year verry wet 
Returned from the Wedding Oh how wet 
Chopping in Cotton, too wet to plough. Made 
Harness 
Working negroes Cotton, Cotton dropping 
forms 
Finished negroes Cotton, toped Cotton, Got 
out timber 
Cleaned ditches, Sowed turnips Cut logs for 
Cabin 
Splitting log’s for Cabin, Working potatoes 
Sweeping Cotton ho potatoes & Cotton 
Went to Mt. Nebo to preaching Dined at Mrs. 
zs. 
Commenced pulling fodder bad weather cloudy 
and rain 
I have worked my Cotton till have cleaned it 
Look pretty well, wet weather injured it some, 
my newground corn looks tolerable well. I’ve 
got nearly all my hog’s in the pasture. I don’t 
know exactly how many there is, I have sowed 
half my turnips, had some fine melons” 


August, September and October 1848, were hot, dry and 
very unhealthy months. There was frost on the 20th of Oc- 
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tober. Charley was being “sweated” and Mrs. Torbert (Bet) 
was having chills late in that month. Killing frosts occurred 
on Nov. Ist and 2nd. Mr. Torbert was having chills and 
fever during the first two weeks of December. ‘There were 
only four days of clear weather during the month. Rain fell 
13 days, cloudy and warm the rest of the time. Most of his 
neighbors killed hogs during the early cold weather and lost 
nearly all their meat. At the end of the month he had not 
killed his hogs, though they had eaten two pens of corn and 
were “verry fat.” The last page of the 1848 journal reads: 
DECEMBER ; 
This page will show what I have been doing 1848 
Planted Eighty five acres corn and made about thirteen 
hundred bushels Corn. 

Planted one hundred and five acres in Cotton, Made 78654 
pounds Seed Cotton, Negroes Cotton included (Six acres) which 
made forty-five Bales averaging 507 pounds 

Sowed 18 acres in oats, which turned out verry well. 

Fattened 31 hogs averaging 190# 5876 

Ten hands the Cook and eight children 
My wife one child and my self, consumed 140 bushels meal, 
4317 pounds pork had about three hundred pounds bacon 
left. ds 

One hundred and five pounds beef 

Had one negro born 

My wife lost child, Miscarried; 

I have 102 Stock hogs, 46 one year old 

Sold horse for 15 dollars (bellowsed) 

Made 1000 bushels potatoes 

Sold Cotton at 6 cents which brought $1319.81 

Sold over $100 Dollars worth lime+ 

I have had quite a bad time since the first of October, 

Some one sick all the while. 

This year has been quite a bad year extremely wet in the 


4 The plantation was on Chewacla Creek, about ten miles south of the old Che- 
wacla Lime Works, an industry begun by some Montgomery businessmen about 
1848. The Works were situated a few miles southeast of Opelika. 
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Spring The rust and worms destroyed my Cotton verry 
much not as bad though as it did Some of the neighbours, 
By the by I supposed I did pretty well all things considered. 
the year is departed. So I leave, A. to rest 1848” 

MARCH [1849] 


7 Rain’ A light Shower Bed Potatoes a: 

8 Cloudy Finsh’d old ground Comc’d Useing Corn out 
Crib 

9 Clear Planting Corn in fresh field, Wan’t my Negroes 

10 Clear Finsh’d planting all but Newground, Got to law 

11 Clear Spent the evening at Dr. Moons. Quite warm 

12 Cloudy Bedding Cotton Ground; Pulling up Stalks, Ema- 

line ran away 

Clear Windy, Bedding Cotton Ground, Burning Stalks 

14 Rain Noah Second epistle” Too wet to work afternoon 

15 Rain Moon’s party Cutting and Rolling after the 
wind The wind of the 14th has played fog 
with me, blew down lots trees and brush I have 
planted all my Corn but Newground just begun 
to come up. Not near done bedding up Have- 
n’t gardened much, Oh, I am behind So I can’t 


T 1 Clear Bedding up Cotton Ground, I was at Auburn 

F 2 Clear i Pulling up Stalks; Stocked ploughs 

S 3 Clear Commenced planting Corn putting on Seed 

S 4 Clear At the Hill, Old Eve’s married. Chaney Sick 

M 5 Cloudy Planting Corn 3 ploughs. Listing Corn Ground 
with two 

T 6 Choudy Planting Corn ” Chaney Still Sick 

W 

T 


Hey Ze" 
oo 


help it 
F 16 Rain Cutting and rolling logs. Too wet to plough 
S 17 Rain : Emaline runaway 
S 18 Cloudy Corn coming up birds pulling it up verry cold 
M 19 Clear Cutting and burning logs & brush. Emaline come 
home 
T 20 Cloudy Mending up logs heaps, Ploughed afternoon 
W 21 Rain Considerable wind Took down meet, Ploughing 
Made fence around oats 
T 22 Rain Bedding Cotton ground, Replanting Corn 
F 23 Cloudy 2 ? » Birds pulling up Corn 
S 24 Rain Bedding Cotton ground, Replanting Corn 
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S 25 Clear Mr & Mrs. Richardson, here Bet gone to her Ma’ 

M 26 Clear Frost Bedding up & Planting Cotton 

i279 aGlear a7 x fy 2 

W 28 Clear Planting Cotton Replanting Corn Sick Mule 

T 29 Clear = » . Cone replanting I think Mule 
will die 

F 30 Cloudy Sprinkled a little Planted Orcard 

S 31 Clear Bedding Cotton ground, Coverning barn 
I have planted 85 acres Cotton 65 corn Now 
bedding up field by Collin’s My corn come up 
verry sorry birds pulled some up, frost bit it bad- 
ly, So by the by my corn looks extremely bad, one 
of my young Mules I think must die, Sick don’t 
Know what’s the matter. Jack Dog dedd des- 
temper” 

On the 16th of April frost killed all the cotton and he start- 
ed planting all over again. On the 2|st he said, “‘Verry dry, 
strange times, branches all dry.” It rained on the 25th and 
he set out collard plants. On the 7th of May, he set out po- 
tatoes but he had to water them. On the 11th of May he 
wrote: 

“Clear and pleasant. Cotton dieing Grass Oh God,” but 
on Saturday the 12th he went fishing. In June he went to 
Georgia, went hunting, was sick, “‘skippers’’ were eating the 
“meet,” had a fight with General Green (he means he was 
fighting the grass in the crop) and had to give up and go 
to “the hill” on the 24th where he stayed (sick) until the 
9th of July. ‘Doctors say I have Dispepsey, tis bad certain.” 

In August Torbert wrote that he was ready to “raise his 
houses at the Hill.” ‘This indicates that he probably was plan- 
ning to take over his father’s business at Society Hill. On the 
4th of that month he “raised” the kitchen and the smoke 
house and the next day went to a big meeting where there 
was a good deal of excitement. He seems to have attended 
the meeting again two days later. Two of his neighbors were 
baptized. He commenced work on his residence at the Hill 
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on the 27th of August, having hired his carpenter, Cameron, 
after he made a trip “down on the Old Road.” He agreed 
to pay him $1.25 a day. 

Labor cost is set out in his plans for his house at the Hill. 
Parke was hired at $25 per month and a negro at $25 per 
month. He commenced framing the house and covered the 
kitchen on August 31, 1849. He weatherboarded it on Sep- 
tember 30, and quit the plantation on the 18th of December. 
Though he visited Columbus, Georgia, frequently, he ap- 
pears to have sold his cotton in Montgomery.’ He sold 15 
bales there on the 15th of November at 1014 cents and re- 
ceived over $800. for it. —The cotton was hauled to Chehaw, 
so it must be assumed the railroad handled it from there. 

The cotton book for 1849 gives the daily picking amounts 
for each of eleven Negroes, for the months of September 
through December 21, and shows a crop produced as 77,105 
pounds of seed cotton. During the same year 6800 pounds of 
pork were killed and 1200 bushels of corn made. 

Even though he “Quit the plantation” on December 18 
(1849), he did not finish moving his goods to the new house 
at “the Hill” until Saturday, January 12, 1850, when he went 
down the “‘old road” after Bet (she was at Mrs. Walker’s on 
the Federal Road). They were “‘all at home in the new house 
and all work done” on the 14th of January, 1850, when he 
reported that his health was not good. On the 18th, when 
it was raining, he wrote: “I’m verry sick verry wet.” 

Writing on the 22nd of May, 1852, summarizing, he added 
that the reader will discover that “there is no account of my 
honorable self for January 1852 to June 1852,” and concludes 
with these words, ““Excuse me for my neglect and I will try 
to be better.” 


5In 1852 and 1853, he bought his supplies in Columbus and sold all his cotton 
there. The price was around 834 cents a pound. 
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Book Reviews 


Braxton Bragg Comer (1848-1927), An Alabamian Whose Avondale 
Mills Opened New Paths for Southern Progress. By Donald Comer. 
Birmingham, Alabama: Birmingham Publishing Company, 1947. 35 
Pe This is a carefully written biographical sketch of one of Alabama’s 
greatest industrialists and statesmen. The author convincingly pre- 
sents his father as a manufacturer who fully appreciated the need of 
a close relationship between agriculture and manufacturing in the 
state. 

In 1897 Braxton Bragg Comer resigned from several important po- 
sitions to begin his career as a manufacturer. He invested consid- 
erable weath and time in Avondale Mills, a civic enterprise suggested 
by the Chamber of Commerce to provide jobs for 400 of the un- 
employed people of the state. Only by “dogged determination, cour- 
age and faith” did he bring the project to a final success. Today Avon- 
dale Mills employs 8500 laborers, all of whom share in the profits 
of the business, produces more ticking than any company in America, 
and other grades of cotton goods, including “styled fabrits.” 

A number of excerpts from Comer’s addresses and comments from 
historical accounts of his brilliant political career form a supplement. 


Carey V. STABLER 
State Teachers College, Florence 


Confederate Blockade Running through Bermuda, 1861-1865: Letters 
and Cargo Manifests. Edited by Frank E. Vandiver. Austin: The 
University of Texas Press, 1947. xliv, 155 pp. $3.00. 


This is a valuable collection of cargo manifests and letters taken 
from the letter books of a Confederate agent and of the commander 
of the Confederate Ordnance Department in Bermuda. By a streak 
of good luck and through the ingenuity of the editor on a trip to Ber- 
muda, these manuscripts were discovered and brought to life. Al- 
though many of the documents were in bad condition, the editor 
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has apparently been able to make out all that he felt were worthy of 
inclusion in this publication. 

As a background for the sources, Mr. Vandiver has included a 
scholarly account of the blockade running in general and of that to 
Bermuda in particular. He traces the efforts and policies of Con- 
federate officials to obtain supplies from Europe and the role which 
Bermuda played. The nature of the harbors and the proximity of 
Bermuda to Wilmington, which was not captured until near the end 
of the war, made the trade here very large, at times becoming much 
greater than that to Nassau. In Bermuda, he discloses, the Confed- 
erates kept agents and a commander of the Ordnance Depot to help 
expedite the transshipment of goods from the slow tramp steamers 
which came from Europe to the fast blockade runners which carried 
the goods into the southern ports and brought out staples for ex- 
change. As a result, Vandiver points out, Bermuda had a war boom 
with all of its social and economic consequences. Although in the 
introduction Vandiver is primarily interested in giving the back- 
ground for the letters and cargo manifests, he shows through the 
Bermuda sources these consequences. 

The letters included are those of John T. Bourne, the Bermuda 
commission merchant who served as Confederate agent, and those of 
Major Smith Stanbury who was in command of the Confederate Ord- 
nance Department there. Bourne’s letters extend over the period from 
August, 1861, to the close of the war. They are mostly to firms with 
whom he did Confederate business in Charleston, Wilmington, Liver- 
pool, and London. From these letters one obtains a great deal of in- 
formation about the sailing and arriving of ships, their cargoes, the 
Confederate trade and financial difficulties, the ship losses, and the 
decline of the blockade system. The role of cotton and the shift in 
the types of commodities sent to the Confederacy are evident. 

Bourne’s letters are supplemented by the more detailed ones of 
Major Stanbury for the period from June to November in 1863. 
Whereas Bourne wrote very few letters to Major Caleb Huse, the 
Confederate Purchasing Agent in Europe, and to General Josiah 
Gorgas, the Chief of Ordnance, most of those in this collection from 
Major Stanbury are to these two Confederate officers. Both Bourne 
and Stanbury, the letters reveal, had great respect for these two men. 
The groups of letters compliment each other. 

The last part of the book is made up of the cargo manifests from 
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the Custom House at St. George’s, one of the main ports of Bermuda, 
from April 22, 1862, to April 8, 1865. These manifests not only give 
the names of the ships, their captains, and the cargo, but also the 
assigned, although not the real, destinations of the ships. Coupled 
with the other sources in this book, this gives a revealing picture 
of the trade with Bermuda. Any historian studying the Confederate 
blockade running will find the sources of this book invaluable. 

The author has rendered a great service in reproducing these 
manuscripts and, in the main, he has done a good job of editing 
them. One is justified, however, in calling attention to some weak- 
nesses in the work. Although the whole letters and portions of others 
which were omitted may have been of no value for this study, the 
editor could have rendered a greater service if he had indicated in a 
calendar of footnotes the nature and extent of the omissions. He 
does show where omissions in letters occur. It would also have made 
the collection more valuable if he had given more explanations of 
things mentioned in the letters and if he had identified people and 
items with which the reader is not familiar. His introduction gives 
an acceptable background, but practically nothing in the letters is 
identified. Although it is probably impossible to find the letters 
which Bourne and Stanbury answered and the answers to those of 
Bourne and Stanbury, one cannot help wishing that these were avail- 
able. One wonders if some of these are not in the mass of Confed- 
erate papers in the National Archives in Washington and in some of 
the files of the papers of the firms in Great Britain to whom Bourne 
wrote. 


Henry T. SHANKS 
Birmingham-Southern College 


The Dixie Frontier. By Everette Dick. New York: Alfred A. Knopf, 
1948. xix, 374, xxv, pp. $4.50. 


The Dixie Frontier treats the story of those people who settled 
along the rim of the old Appalachian frontier line, and across the 
mountains to the Ohio River, and southward to the Gulf coastal 
region. The scope of time extends from 1775 to 1860. Professor 
Dick has changed somewhat the old grouping of the frontier areas 
in this study. He has included more of the South and less of the 
West than is true of the other books relating to the Westward Move- 
ment. For this reason his problems of definitions and social dis- 
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tinctions have been complicated. He discusses the white settler mov- 
ing to new lands, and also the coming of the slave with his master. 

At the outset the author had to face the problem of cutting and 
fitting together a multitude of social facts into a reasonably well- 
connected study. The ends of this cutting and fitting appear above 
the surface pretty much in the same fashion as a frontier board 
roof. Some of the boards are broader and thicker than others, and 
the roof presents an irregular appearance because of this fact. Per- 
haps there is no more difficult task than that of organizing a vast 
number of facts into a reasonably well-connected webwork of history. 
This study is organized by topics, and the selected topics adequately 
represent the various aspects of social development in this region 
prior to 1860. 

In discussing the thirty-one topics, Professor Dick might be com- 
pared to a man who stands at the forks of a swiftly moving stream 
and attempts to keep track of the driftwood which goes in both di- 
rections. He has focused his attention upon that part of the frontier 
movement which went due west, and thdt part which veered south- 
ward. Because of this he sometimes uses terms which do not precisely 
express the intentions of one or the other sections. Old logrollers could 
correct a few minor details in his description of what took place at 
an old-fashioned Alabama or Mississippi logrolling. Nevertheless, 
logs could still be rolled Dick fashion. : 

There is an overwhelming problem always in manipulating chro- 
nology and topographical organization at the same time. It is nearly 
impossible to prevent either a repetition of the time element, or to 
throw out of focus certain periods of social development. Professor 
Dick has not solved this aggravating issue in his book. But if he 
has failed to go beyond the shortcomings of other historians in this 
aspect of his work, he has been faithful in considering the important 
common everyday detail of life on the frontier which is so often over- 
looked by the more formal historian. This book is a worthy addition 
to the expanding bookshelf on the Southern Frontier. It has adequate 
notes, a selected bibliography and a full index. 


THomMas D. CLARK 


University of Kentucky 
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News & Notices 


The Hale County Historical Association met in Newbern, Friday, 
May 14, 1948, to enjoy the following program: 

10:30 Morning Session—Baptist Church 

Call to Order 

Invocation 

Subject: Famous River Landings 

Addresses: The Vine and Olive Colony, Judge Walter B. 
Jones, Montgomery. 
Moundville, Mr. Peter A. Brannon, Mont- 
gomery. 

Business 

Adjournment for Lunch. 

1:30 Afternoon Session—Presbyterian Church 

Music 

Address: Nan Croom Weathers, Dr. E. C. Allen 

Unveiling Marker—Lee Walthall, Charles Pillard and Julia 

Bailey ! 

Prayer 

Adjournment. 

Officers of the organization are: Mrs. C. R. Calkins, President; 
Mrs. Robert True, Secretary; Mrs. W. P. Lavender, Treasurer; Mrs. 
Sid A. Whitfield, Ist Vice-President; Mrs. Jeff Powers, Jr., 2nd Vice- 
President; and Mrs. Alma B. Williams, 3rd Vice-President. 


ANNOUNCEMENT 


The supply of the first issue of The Alabama Review (Volume I, 
Number 1) is exhausted. Copies are immediately needed for library 
files. Members who have extra copies or who do not plan to keep 
the journal permanently are respectfully requested to donate their 
January issues to the University Press, University, Alabama. Please 
codperate, for the need is urgent.—Ed. 
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